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DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIon, THE Crty of NEw York 
DIVISION OF REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


July 1, 1915. 


The Honorable Tuomas W. CHURCHILL, 
President, Board of Education. 


DEAR Srr:—In accordance with the provisions of Section 
33A of the By-Laws, I am submitting for the information of 
the Board of Education a report on the work of the Division 
of Reference and Research for the six months ending June 30, 
1915. : 

Not all of the work done by this division is of general 
interest and, therefore, not all is mentioned in this report. What 
is not here included will be found in the monthly statements 
regularly presented to you as President of the Board. It is 
sufficient, therefore, to note the fact that, besides the preparation 
of special reports and the compilation of educational] data, the 
activities of the Division of Reference and Research include: 


(1) A bureau of routine information which within six 
months has responded to nearly six hundred letters, many of the 
answers requiring considerable investigation; has answered more 
than seven hundred telephone calls, and, through the information 
clerks, has had interviews with 1,665 persons, 


(2) A bureau for the investigation of complaints which has 
been the means of adjusting many difficulties, the result of 
reciprocal misunderstandings. 


(3) A bureau which records the general population and 
the school attendance, mapped by boroughs, districts and single 
blocks for the whole City, and which has made important and 
detailed reports affecting the selection and surrender of sites and 
buildings. 
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(4) A bureau for filing in detail reports from newspapers, 
educational periodicals and school and college publications, by 
which the progress of education may be recorded. This bureau 
is also compiling complete records of the members of the board 
and its committees, of local school boards, of acquisition of 
property and erection of buildings, since the inception of the 
Board of Education. 


The need for a division of reference and information, both 
general and special, has been so pressing that the opportunities 
for original research have been limited until the present year. 
It is true that the reports presented ta the Committees of the 
Board and to yourself have involved very careful study, but 
they have been prepared because of an immediate and pressing 
need for information rather than as a part of a larger general 
plan of educational research. 


At the present time the Division is undertaking two studies 
less directly related to economy in organization and administra- 
tion and concerned rather with questions of teaching. 


The first of these is the application of a series of intelligence 
tests in ten schools in grades five, six, seven and eight, of a type 
suggested by Professors William Henry Pyle and Edward L. 
Thorndike with the latter’s assistant, Mr. M. R. Trabue. The 
results of these tests will be compared with those in school sub- 
jects and the degree of correlation will be observed. ‘The tests 
are being conducted in co-operation with the City Superintend- 
ent of Schools and the head of his statistical department. ‘The 
ten principals who are working with the Superintendent and 
with the Director of this Division were selected only after they 
had given expression of their own interest and of the willingness 
of the teachers associated with them to co-operate in the work. 


A second investigation will take up the examination of the 
school history of tweny-five hundred pupils. The work is to 
be done in this Division, from the data afforded by record cards. 
This study may discover what correlation there may be between 
the school grade and the age of each pupil with advancement and 
retartdation. Some information should be gained respecting the 
value of special classes. Should the figures suggest decisive 
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conclusions, these can be verified by increasing the number of 
cases considered. 


The facilities which this Division has to offer for the 
distribution of information concerning educational practice and 
development are not yet a matter of general knowledge among the 
members of the supervising and teaching corps. Doubtless 
when these facilities are understood, a demand for specific data 
and precise information respecting the school system of the 
City and that of other communities will be correspondingly 
greater. However, abundant use of the Division has been made 
by the Board of Education, its members and committees, as 
well as by individuals and associations both in and out of the 
City. 

The Division was in two cases only obliged to decline a 
request of members of the supervising corps to compile and 
tabulate information, because the labor involved in complying 
with the request was so great and the time available for the 
purpose so limited. 


In this report I venture to call attention to the following: 
the study of ratings of teachers with results that raise a grave 
question as to the value of the method now in practice; the 
inquiry of results of instruction in summer opportunity classes; 
the time distribution of elementary courses of Study in New 
York City compiled by this Division; the study of high school 
mortality, which study, though not intensive, is more accurate 
than the usual figures upon the subject; and the summary of 
considerations of the New York School Inquiry Reports. It is 
rare that such attention to findings and conclusions is given as 
has been bestowed by the Department of Education and its 
officers upon the last-named reports, 


During the school year ending June 30, 1915, the Division 
issued six bulletins. It is unnecessary to refer to them further 
than to state that many commendatory notices from different 
parts of the country have been received—a matter of gratification 
to those who co-operated in the preparation of the pamphlets. 
The publications respecting a more economical administration, 
notably No. 7, have excited a natural disagreement among some 
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of those affected by the proposed Ne The bulletins referred 


to are as follows: 


Publication No. 


Publication No. 


Publication No. 


Publication No. 


Publication No. 


Publication No. 


Gr 


10: 


Laie 


Teachers’ Year Book of Educational 
Investigations. 


Assignment of Principals, Assistants 
to Principals and Clerks in Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Assignment of First Assistants in 
High Schools. 


Organization of Classes in Elementary 
Schools. 


A Report on the Organization of the 
Board of Education and its Com- 
mittees. 


The School and the Immigrant. 


I beg to bring to your attention, also, the various references 
concerning educational progress included in this report. 


In conclusion, I report that on June 23, 1915, the Board of 
Education appointed as Assistant Director of this Division, Mr. 
Eugene A. Nifenecker. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT SHIELS, 
Director. 
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ORIGINAL REPORTS OF THE DIVISION OF 
REFERENCE AND RESEARCH NOT ALREADY 
PUBLISHED OR RESERVED FOR 
SEPARATE PUBLICATION 
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B.—Tue Ravine oF TEACHERS BY 110 Principats IN TEN 
HypotHEticar, CASES 


I, CONDITIONS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


One of| the most important problems to be met by super- 
visory officials is that of judging the efficiency of the teachers 
in their charge. Questions affecting the welfare of the school 
are dependent upon this judgment as to a teacher’s efficiency. 
The teacher’s appointment, promotions, increase in salary, etc., 
are likewise based upon it. The methods employed in rating 
teachers are being criticised. Supervisors and administrators 
are realizing that the “general impression method” is uncertain 
and inaccurate. 

In New York City teachers are rated in instruction and 
discipline each term by the principal and once a year by the 
district superintendent. A five letter system is employed, as fol- 
lows: A, excellent ; B+-, very good; B, good; C, fair; D, deficient, 
Under “instruction” are included “teaching ability”, “scholarship” 
and “effort”. The term “discipline” embraces “personality,” 
“control of class” and “self control.” 

During the past school year the question of teachers’ ratings 
has been considered by the local educational authorities and 
teachers’ organizations. Dissatisfaction has been frequently ex- 
pressed with our system of ratings. Frequently the criticism has 
been directed not only against the method now in vogue but 
against all ratings. 

It has been stated that definite standards and scales for 
measuring work have not been devised. Therefore, there can be 
no uniformity, and without uniformity ratings are relatively 
worthless. Secondly, it has been affirmed that even were objective 
standards devised, yet as the conditions under which teachers 
work are not identical, such standards could not, with justice, 
be adopted. 

The suggestion has frequently been made that in place of our 
present five mark system, a two mark system of “satisfactory” 
and “unsatisfactory” be employed. ‘The Committee on Elemen- 
tary Schools, in order to ascertain whether there was “sufficient 
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agreement in the standards of the different principals as to 
warrant the continuance of the present system,” directed this 
Division to prepare a set of hypothetical cases of teachers to 
be submitted to various principals for rating in instruction and 
discipline. These are given in the following paragraphs: 


II, DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TEACHERS TO BE RATED 


In preparing the descriptions it was realized that the por- 
trayal of an imaginary teacher for purposes of rating could but 
inadequately supply all the necessary data which under actual 
school conditions are afforded by personal contact and direct 
observation. Many important phases of a teacher’s work and 
character, and many conditions that in actual practice tend to 
modify ratings, were of necessity omitted. 

The attempt was made to portray concrete examples of 
teachers more or less typical, in whom probably certain qualities 
would stand out prominently or be conspicuously absent. ‘The 
comment upon the descriptions, on the part of principals heard 
from, would imply that the attempt was successful, many of 
them declaring that the descriptions fitted closely types to be fre- 
quently found in the schools. No unusual types were described. 
The descriptions are as follows: 


CasE 1. (Permanent license. Experience 5 years. In one school since 
appointment. ) 


This teacher is a woman of high-strong nervous temperament who 
has been absent frequently for short periods because of nervous conditions. 

There is a state of high tension between the class and herself. She 
finds fault frequently and in addressing her pupils her voice becomes high 
pitched. She not infrequently loses her temper, and her whole manner 
towards children is an irritating one. 

This teacher is well read and a good student. She makes constant 
effort at self improvement and is taking extension courses both academic 
and professional. 

In teaching she shows considerable mastery of the subject matter, 
but limited skill in presentation and questioning and use of objective 
illustration. Of particular merit is her thoroughness in drill. Her 
pupils excel rather in formal subjects such as spelling, work in mathemati- 
cal exercises, recitations depending on memory, as mat work, dates, etc. 
On the other hand, the class in its recitations shows little appreciation 
or understanding of anything not immediately on the surface. The pupils 
seem to take no particular pleasure in what they are learning ; compositions 
for example are well written and carefully spelled, but in their content 
show no interest or desire on the part of the pupils for personal expression. 
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When the children are under her charge, order is satisfactory. She 
makes few complaints against the pupils, but on such occasions the 
complaints seem to be animated by a strong sense of personal dislike; 
she cannot apparently adopt an impersonal attitude when dealing with 
pupils. When the class is not under her immediate supervision, as during 
her absence or in the halls and during dismissals, it is frequently reported 
for disorder. The teacher is accurate and painstaking in keeping records 
and reports. She manifests no disposition towards initiating activities 
in co-operation with other teachers, but she does co-operate when directed. 


CasE 2. (Seven years a teacher with permanent license; the last two 
years in one school.) 


He is a man of robust physique, vigorous and forceful in character 
and personality. He possesses initiative and self reliance as evinced by 
his ability and independence in originating and carrying out ideas in the 
field of athletics in which he is particularly intersted. 

He is well read, well spoken and intelligent. As a teacher he is 
skillful when he desires to make the effort, especially in the presentation 
of his subject. He has a large fund of narrative and anecdote, the 
results of a varied and active experience, and from this he draws largely 
when teaching pupils. 

On the other hand, his work shows! lack of any preparation, his 
term plans being fragmentary, incomplete or only in mere outline. In 
many instances no provision is made for activity to be contributed by the 
children themselves. The teacher does most of the talking while the 
children listen interestedly but passively. The lessons in history, geogra- 
phy, etc., are conducted as lectures of a rather interesting type. He 
rarely requires written work, and when he does, he seldom inspects or 
corrects it. Any routine of school procedure, such as correction of papers, 
is particularly irksome to him, and he avoids routine whenever possible. 

In one subject, however, he excels; that is in physical training and 
athletics in which he is active, and in which he shows considerable 
ability in planning, organizing and executing. His success in this subject 
shows that the trouble with him throughout is not that he is incompetent 
but that he is disposed to give attention only to whatever he finds vital 
or interesting to himself. In class tests conducted by the principal, the 
rating of the pupils as a rule is fair only. In does not improve through 
the term, and in a great majority of cases is rather below that of other 
teachers. 

His control of the class is excellent and he has great influence over 
the children. He understands the boys, readily gains their confidence, is 
interested in their lives after school, and has helped them to obtain em- 
ployment after graduation. 

He is inaccurate in his records and reports through carelessness 
and indifference. He is indolent, rarely punctual, neglectful of yard duty, 
and never on time in handing in reports. Excepting in athletics, he seems 
to display no enthusiasm whatever in his work as teacher. 

He is not susceptible to suggestion, and when he receives criticism 
from the principal he either treats it with indifference or resents it 
aggressively. His whole interpretation of his function seems to have in 
it no conception of loyality to the staff as a whole or co-operation with 
it. It is an individual interpretation entirely. 


Case 3. 
1. Promotion license. 


Subject 
Month 


Gram. ... 


Comp.... 
Spell... 


10. 


Lt) 
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Experience—eight years in public school. 


Grade—8A departmental. Subjects: Grammar, Composition, 
Spelling. 
Record of attendance—Absent...... 0. 
Patan Rh veer, 0. 


Reports, records, etc—Promptly handed in, accurately kept. 
Prompt at yard duty and other assignments. 


Conducts debating and dramatic societies and supervises publi- 
cation of school newspaper. 


Class absence—less than 10%. 
Class lateness—negligible. 


Percent of pupils in his classes deficient at the end of each 


month (his own tests). 


8B? 8A? 
(Slower Group) (Slower Group) 
Tet mo. 2d mo. 3d mo.| Ist mo. 2d mo. 3d mo. |Istmo. 2dmo. 3dmo.|Istmo. 2dmo. 3dmo. 


8B! 8A? 


30% 30% 25%|50% 40% 30% |25% 20% 20%/|40% 30% 30% 
40% 30% 20%|50% 40% 40% |30% 25% 25%/40% 30% 30% 
20% 10% 10%|40% 30% 25% |15% 15% 10%|20% 20% 20% 


Mid-term examinations by principal; 


Average ratings 8B? 8B? 8A? 8A’ (pay 
attained 
Gram. 60% 55% 68% 53% 65% 
Spell. 88% 82% 91% 85% 86% 
Data from numerous class observations: 
BW PNY SIOAl oH ciciale Giles ed wees Ventilation, light, ete— 
CONITIONLOF (LOOM siaiaa vain eld excellent. 
b. Control of class—good...... Definite plan of entering, 
(excellent class management) ) seating, passing material, etc. 
Uniformly excellent; plan- 
c. Preparation of work........ books made out carefully 
and in detail. 
Excellent as shown by or- 
d. Mastery of subject matter... 1 ganization in presentation 
and in questioning. 
Excellent—involving definite 
: aim, motive, illustration, use 
e. Presentation of lessons..... - | of blackboard, proper ques- 


tioning, etc. 
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Cast 4. Temporary license; one year’s experience. 


A man of slight build, pleasant and apologetic manner, suggesting 
earnest desire to please. His voice is weak and gives the impression of 
corresponding weakness in action. 

In teaching he shows a lack of knowledge of elementary subjects, 
such as American History, and very little acquaintance with the literature 
of teaching procedure. 

His methods are poor; he dictates notes; he uses the blackboard 
but rarely, and then only to write material for copy; he uses the text-book 
only for oral reading and makes no provision for teaching pupils how 
a text-book should be used; he teachers spelling by oral drill exclusively; 
he teaches facts to be memorized only by concert recitations. 


On the other hand he is earnestly endeavoring to improve and is 
grateful for criticism and suggestions. He tries to apply such suggestions, 
though he lacks judgment. Thus when the danger of oral spelling was 
pointed out, he abandoned all oral spelling; when the frequent concert 
recitations were disapproved, he hesitated to have class singing. From 
his conversation, however, it is easy to infer that his literal interpre- 
tation is not due to lack of intelligence, but to ignorance of teaching 
and to uncertainity. 


He co-operates joyfully with his fellow teachers, and is always 
willing to do all he can. He is prompt in performing yard duty and other 
special assignments. His reports are accurately compiled and promptly 
rendered. 


His control over the class is poor, but this seems in large measure 
to be due to lack of knowledge of class administration as in matters of 
dismissal, distribution of material and supplies, giving of clothing, etc. 
The pupils are well disposed towards him. 

He spends many hours after school in striving to aid backward 
pupils. 


Case 5. Temporary license; two years’ experience only. 


This teacher is a woman of attractive personality, enthusiastic and 
tactful. 


She is not a student, and when she began to teach, her technical 
equipment was meagre and her scholarship limited. Since entering school, 
however, she has attempted to remedy these defects by attending exten- 
sion courses. 


She is very susceptible to suggestion. She applies suggestions too 
literally, however. This indicates an inherent inability for independent 
thought which is further confined by her constant dependence on the plan 
books of other teachers or of school publications. She contributes little 
or nothing of her own in method and is not skillful in assembling the 
ideas of others. 


The results of test in her 3A class are, as a rule satisfactory, with 
few records above the average. 


She is very sympathetic with the girls she teaches. They are fond 
of her and she exerts an excellent influence over them. She is prominent 
in all the school activities. She is very popular among her colleagues and 
is always glad to contribute her best efforts towards school activities, as 
a whole, such as festivals, celebrations and the like. 


In all respects she is a thoroughly likable woman, loyal to the 
school staff and to the pupil body, but of limited intellectual ability. 
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CasE 6. Temporary license; concluding service of two years in this school. 


This teacher is suffering from some physical ailment which has 
compelled her absence for two prolonged periods, a month during her 
first year, and three weeks during the first term of her second year’s 
service. 

She is a woman of intelligence as shown by the careful organization 
of her plans, which give evidence of considerable originality. She makes 
admirable blackboard drawings and gives great attention to school room 
decoration. In actual teaching, however, she displays little of the initiative 
or effort shown in making plans or arranging for decoration. She is 
listless and indifferent. Frequent visits to her classroom have revealed 
that much of the children’s time is given to drawing maps and designs, 
and to copying words from readers or other text-books. 

The tests even of an elementary character give poor results. An 
experimental series of tests carried on consecutively for five fortnights 
showed no progress whatever; in some cases an actual falling off. 

The pupils, a class of girls, are restless and, at times disorderly. 
Their appearance at assembly is in marked contrast with those from other 
classes, in posture and appearance. ‘This is the more noticeable as it 
has been the school policy to adopt a high standard, which as a rule has 
been observed by the children. 

In conference with the principal this teacher’s attitude has been 
in general an argumentative one, involving a counter criticism on the 
school system, on school administration, on American ideals in education, 
etc. In these arguments she has shown the results of considerable reading 
and not a little study. Her main contention is that schools should develop 
character and not concern themselves with intellectual acquisition. In 
practice she seems unable either to develop the character of her pupils 
or to aid them in studies. 

Her reports are fairly correct, but dilatory and slovenly in appear- 
ance. She seems to have no sense of personal responsibility either for 
the results of instruction or for the order of the pupils in her class. 


Case 7. Case No. 7 is a teacher of many years’ experience who has 
a striking personality which impresses itself upon all coming 
in contact with him. 


Quiet and mild in manner and voice, he gives one the impression 
of vigor and power held under control and in reserve. Coldly intellectual 
and unemotional, his personality is chilling if not repellent to the child. 

Very intelligent and of considerable scholarship and technical ability, 
he is efficiency and accuracy personified in all his relations. 

Order of the military type prevails in the room. The children admire 
and respect him, perhaps fear him, but do not regard him with affection. 


Preparation of work upon the part of this teacher is very painstaking 
and thorough. His presentation is skillful, well organized, showing 
mastery of subject matter and an excellent technique in teaching In both 
development and drill work he excels, and the results are commensurately 
excellent. The children do not, however, seem to be enjoying themselves. 
they seem under too much restraint. 

His disciplinary ability has proven of great assistance in the control 
of pupils at dismissals, assemblies, departmental changes. His ability 
as a teacher has been recognized by his associates, to whom he has been 
a source of much helpful suggestion. 
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CasE 8. Temporary license; beginning second year’s experience. 


The teacher at once impresses her associates as a woman of superior 
type. Notwithstanding her youth, she is a woman of much dignity 
and polish. She is courteous, considerate and always ready to aid in 
school activities. Nevertheless, she is rather reticent, and though on 
friendly terms with all the teachers has become intimate with none. 


In the classroom she shows unusual intelligence. During the first 
month, her ignorance in class administration of routine activities made 
some confusion, but with a few suggestions she readily overcome this 
condition. She has already initiated some extremely interesting and novel 
devices, especially in composition and the content subjects. Drill, how- 
ever, has not been neglected, and in the tests she has in every case averaged 
higher than two other teachers of the grade. 


She gives evidence of great strength of character. During the 
second term several known disorderly boys were placed in her class as 
an experiment. The first week she sent one boy to the principal. The 
other gave her no trouble. In discussing the case of the boy sent, her 
attitude was a detached one, free from passion. She suggested several 
possible reasons for the boy’s behavior, such as health, lack of proper 
parental influence, and the like. When the boy expressed regret, she 
spoke to him briefly, requested that he be returned to the class and has 
had no trouble since. 


This class has a remarkably fine record for behavior, as excellent 
during her absence as when under her control. She has inspired them 
with a fine class pride. Pupils regard her highly, though their affection 
while free from fear, is tempered by a sort of awe. Nevertheless, pupils 
in the grades below are anxious to be placed in her class and parents 
have so requested a number of times. 


This teacher gives model reports. Her one defect, if it be a defect, 
is a certain aloofness, in no sense offensive, and merely the unconscious 
expression of a personality interested purely in the intellectual and pro- 
fessional aspects of her work, and perhaps indifferent to its social phases. 


Cass 9. Concluding her third term of teaching. 


No particular striking characteristics. The impressions derived from 
visiting this teacher’s classroom are indicated in the following note: 


From data of several visits it is evident that the teacher has made 
little preparation in the following subjects: word study, history and’ 
arithmetic. Class orderly and apparently attending to the teacher, but no 
genuine interest,—nothing to be interested in. 


Word Study: Rules and memoriter statements from text of 
prefixes and suffixes. No criticism of work done by pupils at 
blackboard. For example, pupil wrote “sensor, migrator, in- 
terior, anchor” for suffix “or” without correction by the teacher. 
For a sentence with a word ending in “ness,” a pupil wrote 
the following: “The sweetness of the apple is great.” This 
was refused but the following was accepted: “The sweetness 
of the apple is good.” 


History: This was a review. Children had made written lists 
of American and British victories and of American and British 
generals. Pupils read aloud from lists. There was no dis- 
cussion of relative values. 
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Arithmetic: The teacher stated “We will take up again the 
development of the subject of customs and duties.” The lesson 
consisted of asking certain questions like the following: 
What do you understand by customs and duties? 

(answer evidently fom text) 
Why only on imported goods? 
What kinds of duties are there? 
What do you understand by specific duties? 

In every case the pupil seemed to be trying to remember the text- 

book definition, and when given the teacher seemed satisfied. 

The teacher’s marks in three monthly tests were slightly below the 
marks in other grades for corresponding subjects. 

She has received suggestions without enthusiasm and without argu- 
ment. She usually states that she will remedy faults in future, but other- 
wise makes no comment. 

The order in the class as a rule is good when the teacher is looking, 
Otherwise the class is a frequent offender. 

The room is unsightly. The teacher allows a basin of water to stand 
at the window, and she sometimes puts her coat and hat on the chair 
before time for dismissal. The floor is frequently littered with papers. 

Reports are sent as a rule regularly and satisfactorily, but the excep- 
tions are more numerous than with most teachers. 


CasE 10. Experience—26 years in New York City. 


This teacher has spent most of her professional life in her present 
school where she is regarded as a fixture. She has a motherly manner 
and is well liked by the children who frequently gather around her after 
school hours, in the yard, etc. 

She is in no sense a student, her equipment representing an accumu- 
lation of experiences, including many devices by which she sets very 
great store. She is fond, for example when visitors come to the room, 
of propounding special problems, normally too difficult for her grade, 
which she has taught her pupils to answer with facility. 

In the routine work, however, she is not so successful, although the 
pupils usually reach the average of accomplishment of pupils in the 
classes in the same grade. It should be added, however, that she secures 
some excellent results by drill of the hammer-in type. 

Her order is in every way satisfactory. There is some suspicion that 
recalcitrant boys have’ had an occasional shaking and that there have been 
like infractions of the rule prohibiting corporal punishment. Her own 
pupils, including the ill-behaved ones, are most loyal to her and regard her 
with genuine affection. 

She has done much to encourage young teachers who doubted of 
their ultimate success. In rare cases in which such teachers have been 
overcome with hysteria or nervousness, she has been a most valuable 
aid. Altogether she exercises a most wholesome influence on the teachers 
and pupils of this school. 


Tit. THE RESULTS OBTAINED 


(a) Number of Replies: 
The above descriptions were sent to 133 principals; 110 
complete replies were received. The rest of the returns were 
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either incomplete or were received too late to be used. Of the 
110 replies received 71 or 64.5% were from men principals and 
39 or 35.5% were from women. The proportion of men to 
women principals was accidental, as no intentional distinction 
was made. 


(b) Summary of Results: 


Table I—K itings given in Instruction and in Discipline 


INSTRUCTION DISCIPLINE 

Case} A |B+;} B}| C | D | Tetal A |B+/;} B/C ]D | Total 
1 > 7| 92) Il} — 110 — 3] 71} 36; — 110 
2 _ 3} 66] 41; — 110 18| 44| 37) 10 I 110 
3 Ft ey 6; —| — 110 Ghieez27 2} —| — 110 
4 — 1} 63) 46; — 110 — 1} 81} 27 l 110 
5 —; Il} 96) 3) — 110 30; 60; 20); —| — 110 
6 —| —]| 13] QI 6 110 —!| —| 8 92) 10 110 
7 83} 26 1} —}| — 110 38] 64) 8) —| — 110 
8 74| 35 1} —| — 110 91; 19) —| —| — 110 
9 —{| —j]| 30] 76 4 110 — LA aod Coe 110 
10 4{ 30; 74 2}; — 110 17| 76!) 16 1} — 110 


213} 165} 442) 270} 10} 1100 || 275} 295) 300] 215; 15) 1100 


Table I shows the ratings given in all the ten cases, in instruc- 
tion and discipline. For instance, in the first case, out of the 
total of 110 ratings in instruction, 7 B+’s were given, 92 B’s 
and 11 C’s. No A’s were given, nor D’s. In discipline, in the 
same case, 3 B-++’s were given, 71 B’s, 36 C’s, and so on. The 
last line shows the number of times each rating was given; in 
the ten cases, 213 A’s were given in instruction 165 B+’s, 442 B’s, 
270 C’s and 10 D’s_ In discipline 275 A’s were given, 295 B-+’s, 
300 B’s, 215 C’s and 15 D’s. 
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Table II—Distribution of ratings by percentages 


INSTRUCTION DISCIPLINE 


Case | TAS) BIB) GlieDp Percent. AS BEB ICuaD peers 


Total 
I — | 63 | 83.6)10. | — 100 — | 2.7) 64.5|32.7| — 100 
Z2 | — | 2.7/60. | 37.2) — 16.3 | 40. | 33.6] 9.1} 9 
3 | 47.2) 47.2) 54) — | — 73.6 | 24.5| 1.8; — | — 
4|,— 9 | 57.2 | 41.8} — =< .9|73.6|24.5| 9 
5 | — |10.0| 87.2} 2.7; — 27.2 | 54.5) 18.1} — | — 
6 | — | — |11.8| 82.7} 5.4 — | — | 7.2|83.6| 9.1 
7 |75.4)}23.6; 9} — | — 34.5| 58.1] 7.2); — | — 
8 |67.2|31.8) 9; — | — 82.7}17.2; —}—|— 
9 | — | — | 27.2) 69.1} 3.6 _ 9|51.8)44.5| 2.7 
10 | 3.6/27.2/67.2| 1.8) — 15.4|69.0|14.5} 9; — 


Table II shows the same data as Table I, reduced to a per- 
centage basis. ‘This makes comparison easier. For instance, in 
the first case, in instruction, 6.3% of the ratings were B+ ; 83.6% 
were B and 10% were C. 
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Figure I. Showing the distribution of Ratings in Instruction. 
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Figure II, Showing the distribution of Ratings in Discipline. 
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Figures I and II are graphic representations of Table I. The 
height of the figures shows the number of ratings of each kind. 
The ratings A, B+, B, C, D, are indicated on the horizontal lines. 


IV. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


(a) General Factors of Variation: 


The rating of teachers is not a simple matter. In the absence 
of objective standards, subjective standards naturally are used, 
and as these are largely matters of opinion, it must be expected 
as a result that variation will be found. Examination of the tabu- 
lated data shows, as expected, variation in the ratings given the 
hypothetical teachers. Is the variation so great in extent as to 
render worthless the scheme of rating employed? 


Such variation may be attributed to the influence of a variety 
of factors. On the one hand the data contained in the descriptions 
were naturally interpreted by each principal in terms of his own 
individual school and his own individual theory or practice. This 
probably brought into play extraneous factors not in the data, 
such as conditions in and about the school, character of the chil- 
dren, size of school or classes, etc., amount of supervision or help 
given. Factors such as these (variable from school to school) 
could not be included within the limits of a “hypothetical case.” 


Again, on the other hand, the extent of variation would tend 
to be less in this experiment than in actual practice. Rating a 
hypothetical case is different from rating an actual living person- 
ality. Ratings are apt to be more exact. The limitation to the 
data contained in the descriptions, resulted probably in a higher 
degree of agreement. 


In considering this question of variation one must also bear 
in mind that the intervals or gaps between the respective marks A, 
B+, B, C or D are not equal. Variations from B to B+, or from 
B-+- to A, or vice versa, are not of so much significance as those 
from C to B or B to C. That is to say, gradations as to the 
relative excellence of a teacher’s service might show lack of agree- 
ment. ‘This would be due to the operation of minor factors which 
might easily cause the fluctuation from A to B+ or from 
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B+ to B, etc., while essentially the same general standards 
might be held. 

On the other hand, the distinction between satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory services is or should be undoubtedly more clearly 
defined than that between a B+ and an A. Factors more funda- 
mental should operate here. Hence disagreement as to the 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory character of a teacher’s services 
evidently indicates fundamental differences in the standards held. 
Such disagreement would therefore be more significant. 

(b) Variation shown by range: 

Figure III shows the ranges of variations for each of the 
cases. In instruction, nine of the cases have ranges of three 
marks; the tenth has a range of four. This range, if considered 
alone, would not give an accurate idea of the situation. An 
extensive range probably was determined by a few extreme 
ratings. More significant is the fact that in cases 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9 
and 10 the range includes both satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
ratings. 

Fig. [1]—Showing Range of Ratings in Instruction 


Cases D Gc B B-+- A 
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In discipline one of the ratings has a range of two; five, 
a range of three. Three have a range of four. One has a maxi- 
mum range of five, viz. from A to D. Here again, five of the 
cases include within their range satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
marks. 


Fig. I1V—Showing Ranges of Ratings in Discipline 


Cases D Cc B B+ A 


ona 


(c) <A Brief Discussion of the Individual Cases: 
A more detailed examination of the cases will show more 
concretely the above facts. 


Case 1. Here in instruction 6.3% of the ratings were B+, 
83.6% B; or 90% were satisfactory, while 10% were C or satis- 
factory. 
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In discipline a greater disagreement is shown, 32.7% of the 
ratings being unsatisfactory to 67.3% satisfactory. ‘This seems 
rather great. One may account for this either in terms of the 
standards held or in terms of the data given, that is subjectively 
or objectively. The data given are clear, definite, presenting no 
particular complexity of situation, so that the disagreement must 
be due to the difference in standards, 


Cask 2. The ratings here show a considerable variation 
both in instruction and in discipline. In instruction 37.2% of 
the ratings were C’s, while 62.7% were B’s or B+’s. ‘This 
seems excessive. 

In discipline eighteen principals gave the rating A, 44 B+, 
37 B, 10 C and 1 D. This shows a very great range. At the 
same time too much significance must not be attached to the great 
range, inasmuch as the great majority of the ratings, 99 (or 90%), 
are of the one general character, satisfactory. 


CasE 3. In case 3 there was practically an even division of 
opinion as to the relative excellence of the instruction (47.2% A; 
47.2% B+; 5.4% B), but it must be noted that there was 
unanimity in opinion as to the satisfactory character. The same 
condition was shown in the ratings on discipline. (73.6% A; 
24.5% B+; 1.8% B). 


Cask 4. In case 4 there is presented a serious disagreement 
of opinion, 41.8% of the ratings in instruction being C, while 
58% denoted it satisfactory. In discipline there was a wider 
range from B+ to D, showing some extreme cases, but at the 
same time a less extensive variation than in instruction, as only 
25.4% of the ratings were unsatisfactory to 74.5% satisfactory. 


Casg 5. Shows instruction receiving 96 (or 87.2%) B 
ratings to 14 (or 12.7%) ratings of B+ or C. Of these fourteen 
only 3 (or 2.7%) were C, showing 97.2% or almost perfect 
agreement as to the satisfactory character of teaching. In disci- 
pline a similan condition is to be found. All the ratings were 
satisfactory. Within this group 54.5% were B while 45.3% 
differed from this by one step above or below. 
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CasE 6. 11.8% of the principals rated the instruction B to 
88.1% rating it unsatisfactory. In discipline 92.7% of the ratings 
were unsatisfactory to 7.2% satisfactory. 


CasE 7. Considerable agreement is shown in this case in 
ratings on instruction, 75.4% with A, to 24.5% with lower but 
satisfactory ratings. 

In discipline, too, there is complete agreement as to the 
satisfactory character of service, although the variation within 
the limits of satisfactory service was 41.7% (34.5% A; 58.1% 
B+; 7.2% B). 


CasE 8. Is similar to case 7. In instruction there is dif- 
ference of opinion in 32.7% of the ratings from the rating given 
by a majority of the principals (75.4% A; 23.6%B+; 9% B). 

In discipline there is closer agreement, 82.7% giving A and 
only 17.2% B+. The variation here involves but one step from 
A to B+, 


Case 9. In this case the great majority (72.7%) of ratings 
were unsatisfactory. 27.2% however rated the instruction satis- 
factory. This seems to be a high percentage of variation. 

In discipline ratings are equally divided between satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory, 52.7% to 47.2%. The case is clearly defined, 
without any condition involving possible misinterpretation. The 
conclusion must be reached that certain data mentioned in the 
description proved to be the determinant factors with some prin- 
cipals but not with others. In other words standards seem to 
vary greatly. 


CasE 10. Less than 2% of the ratings were C, 98% being 
A, B+ and B, with the majority, 67.2%, falling under B. The 
C’s were two in number, a negligible amount. 

In discipline, also, there was essential agreement as to satis- 
factory service, only one C having been given. Under the satis- 
factory ratings 69% were B+, and 29.9% are divided between 
A and B. 


Summary. Neglecting the variations as to degrees of ex- 
cellence or inferiority and confining our attention to the more 
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significant difference of opinion as to the character of service, 
whether satisfactory or unsatisfactory, we find in the ratings of 
instruction the following percentages for each: 


Unsatisfactory Satisfactory 
Case 1 10.0% 90.0% 
Case 2 37.2% 62.7% 
Case 4 41.8% 58.1% 
Case 5 2.7% 97.2% 
Case 6 88.1% 11.8% 
Case 9 72.190 27.2% 
Case 10 1.8% 98.1% 


In the other cases the ratings were either exclusively satis- 
factory or exclusively unsatisfactory. 


In discipline the difference of opinion as to satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory service is shown by the following: 


Unsatisfactory Satisfactory 
Case 1 32.7% 67.2% 
Case 2 10.0% 90.0% 
Case 4 25.4% 74.5% 
Case 6 92.7% 7.290 
Case 9 47.2% 52.7% 
Case 10 9% 98.1% 


(d) Variation Shown by Deviation from Assumed Average 
Ratings: 


The ratings A, B+, B, Cand D are relative and are separated 
by qualitative intervals. It is difficult or impossible to find an 
average of the above as such average would fall within some 
interval, between two ratings. To make possible a measure of 
the deviations from a central tendency in the ratings, the ratings 
have abitrarily been given the following weights as estimate 
of their relative importance: A, 5; B+, 4; B, 3; C, 2; and D, 1. 
It is recognized that objection may be made to such weighting, 
but by using these values, averages and deviations may be com- 
puted. Table III gives the computed average rating in instruc- 
tion in each case, the average deviation and the coefficient of 
deviation. Table IV gives similar data for the ratings in 
discipline. 
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Table III—Deviation from the Average Rating in Instruction 


Gace Arithmetical Average Coefficient of 
average deviation deviation 
1 2.964 193 068 
2 2.654 488 184 
3 4.418 .550 124 
4 2.591 494 190 
5 3.072 184 059 
6 2.063 .220 107 
7 4.745 .393 083 
8 4.663 453 097 
9 2.236 416 186 
10 See 488 146 


Norse :—Cases 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, it will be noted, show the greatest deviation. 


Table IV—Deviation from the Average Rating in Discipline 


Chee Arithmetical Average Coefficient of 
average deviation deviation 
1 2.700 458 169 
2 3.618 vLY/ .208 
2 4.718 415 088 
4 2.745 398 144 
5 4.091 496 121 
6 1.981 179 090 
7 4.272 502 117 
8 4.827 .286 059 
9 2.509 535 213 
10 3.991 324 081 


— 


Nore :—In discipline the ratings given in cases 1, 2, 4 and 9 show the 
greatest deviation. 


(e) A Comparison of the Ratings Given by the Women Princi- 
pals with those Given by the Men Principals: 


Such a comparison reveals several interesting facts. Table V 
is an analysis upon this basis of the ratings in instruction. The 
figures were reduced to a percentage basis for easier comparison. 
The ratings in discipline similarly are shown in Table VI. 
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Table V—Ratings of Men and Women Principals Compared 
—AInstruction 


A B+ B Cc D 


Case Men \Women| Men |\Women| Men |Women| Men |\Women| Men |Women 
I — — 7.0 S31 B16 67.11 te 7.6 — — 
2 = — 4.2 0.05) 53.9.0 71.9 (42204 28.2 — o— 
3 52.1 | 38.4 | 40.8 | 58.9 7.0 20 — — —_ — 
4 —~ — 1.4 0.0 | 57.7 | 56.4 | 40.8 | 43.5 — — 
3) —_ — 9.8 | 10.2 | 88.7 | 84.6 1.4 5.1 —~ _~ 
6 — — — — 15.4 Dela) soe Oger 5.6 5.1 
7 67.6 | 89.7 | 30.9 | 10.2 1.4 0.0 a —_ —— 
8 59.1 | 82.0 | 39.4 | 17.9 1.4 0.0 — oo — —_ 
9 — — me — 20,1099. 25,.6°4) 07 0010710 4.2 2.5 

10 O10 OZ a 2S alee 3.0 Nd ominoo.e 0.0 et ~~ — 


Note :—The data have been reduced to points. 


Table VI—Ratings of Men and Women Principals Compared 
—Discipline 


ee ee es 


rf rf | Os SS CO SS 


I — 5 ee Prt Ui Ces Pedi) 1s! Dekel We es ol 8 a 
2 19.7 | 10.2 | 43.6 | 33.3 | 26.7 | 46.1 8.4 | 10.2 1.4 | 0. 
3 T3213) PAS A 29.91 2020 sly 2.0 Oe a ee fo — Se 
4 — — 0.0] 25 | 74.6 | 71.8 |} 23.9 | 25.6 I 0.0 
5 292347 90.9 Miro Oel SO love tee ee ae aad aa 
6 = ee a 9.8 iit 21500. t eOG.d pao 7.6 
1a 9972129929 hl PDO Sa hole SF tea TT hy ee aes aa ort 
8 | 80.3 | 87.1 | 19.7 | 12.8 | — — <T es a ee 
9 — oo 1.4; 0.0 | 549 | 46.1 | 39.4 | 538) 42 | 0.0 
10 18.3%). 10.25) 63.3 | 79:5.) 18.3 ee | 0.05) 2:5 j°— an 


NotE:—The data have been reduced to points. 


Do the women principals show greater variation or greater 
agreement in their ratings than the men? Examination of the 
data in Table V shows that in instruction their ratings show a 
greater degree of agreement in cases 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9, while 
the same is true for the men in cases 4, 5 and 10. As shown in Fig- 
ure V the range of ratings among the men is three intervals in 
nine cases, with a range of two for the 10th case. Among the 
women, in four cases the range is only two intervals or ratings, 
in five cases it is three and in the tenth case it is four. 
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Figure V—Showing Ranges in Ratings of Women and Men 
Principals—Instruction 


Case D Cc B B+ A 
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In discipline (Table V1)., the men show greater variation in 
cases 1, 2, 3,6,7, 8,9 and 10. In seven cases the range of ratings 
of the men, as Figure VI shows, includes three intervals of 
ratings ; in one, 2 ratings; in one, 4 ratings, and in one, 5 ratings. 
The ratings of the women show a narrower range, in four cases 
including only two ratings or intervals, in four cases, 3 ratings; 
and in the two remaining cases, 4 ratings. 
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Figure VI—Showing Ranges in Ratings of Women and Men 
Principals—Discipline 
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M—Men principals” ratings. 
W—Women principals’ ratings. 


(f) Conclusions: 


The results of this investigation show that the ratings A, B-+L, 
B, C and D have a varied significance for different individuals; 
that even in the distinction between satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory there is little agreement of opinion shown. 
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Modification of the system of rating from the five-mark 
scheme now employed to the two-mark system suggested of satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, would not insure the desired uniformity, 
as is indicated by the lack of agreement shown in this two-fold 
distinction in the ratings. 

Assuming the desirability for some method of ratings, a 
question which was not within the field of this investigation and 
which this report therefore does not discuss, it seems that the 
data presented show the necessity of some more detailed analysis 
of the teacher’s function. 

In such analysis and definition of the elements of the teach- 
ing process alune can a basis be found for any scheme of rating, 
the units of which will mean the same thing to different individ- 
uals. The elements then that enter into the rating scheme will 
have clear and significant content. Such analysis is actually made 
in practice by each individual principal for himself, the moment 
particular qualities or phrases are subsumed under the terms 
instruction and discipline. The variation, however, in value and 
character of what is so subsumed, due to the individual element 
involved, is the cause of the lack of uniformity. 


Appendix I contains the remarks made by the principals 
in comment, either on the descriptions sent them or in explanation 
of their ratings. Such comments show, to a certain extent, the 
difference in standards. It is to be noted that in some cases the 
comments are contradictory. In other cases, the same comment 
was made in substance by several principals who, however, gave 
very different ratings. 


Appendix II contains the remarks made by principals upon 
the question of teachers’ ratings in general. 


APPENDIX I—COMMENTS MADE BY PRINCIPALS IN 
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RATING TEACHERS 


CasE 1 
and rating 
making in substance the comments listed below as below 
Better physical conditions would contribute to correc- 2-BB 
tion of some of these weaknesses and difficulties....41-BC 
1-CC 
; : : 5-BB 
Stop taking courses till health is recovered.......... 7_BC 
4-BB 
Leave of absence to improve NnerveS....sccsccereccece fie 
Loss of temper, irritating manner justify the C.......... BC 
Weaknesses are those of personality, a factor in ee GS 
Temperamentally and physically unfit..........ccceee vie 
Would be helped by change of school......cccccccceseess BB 
. 2-BB 
Attitude to be chatiged:. 1 cos pee e vance snes ces i 1-BC 
Passable; lower mark when up for salary increase........ BB 
Poor voice—petty—lack of self control—purely 
formal work—fails to arouse interest—fails to 
develop thinking powers. Advise care of health; 
PIVING? tipi: COUTSES sues wcey elena nee puis eee Minera aE BB 
Instruction should secure a life interest in work; aim 
Hf discipline *siselt Controle vs che avaeaseiias cee cee ee UG 
Results mechanical; discipline neurasthenic..... Jadebitepots cc 
Does nb6t ‘inspire work, LS INGCHATICALS sists a cicisiey a era simile ae BB 
Latent! capabilitiess io seu ore a ces oe eats here eae ne BB 
Skill in presentation and questioning may be devel- 
oped, evidently needs help............ccccccecees Jester DU 
Poor presentation, questioning and illustration, but 
thorough tins driller ein Goa cies ween oa) eee ere eee ee terete BC 
Not a failure in instruction. Discipline does not help 
Initormation oracharacter se aie eee eras 5g AO 
Limited skill in presentation and in use of objective 
illustration; self-control not developed...........eeee. BB 
Lack of co-operation and self-control; class discipline 
not based on self-control of pupils............c.cceceees BC 
Discipline not secured through interest or sympathy......BB 
Earnestness saves her from unsatisfactory mark. Has 
no love for children and should not be in profession.,,.BB 
Well intentioned, hardworking mediocrity............0... BB 
Unskillful, uncontrolled, indifferent results..........0.- pa oe 
Will scarcely ‘risesmuch higher?777... a... cise esas 4 Saeed a3) 
his. Bsvould'beauow bere... cecwecer ss watemnis iene daicaue exis 
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CAsE 2 
and rating 
making in substance the comments listed below as below 
Does not live up to his natural abilities or possibilities. ane 


Capable but indolent; laziness prevents higher marks. ! 1-CA 
Principal should not permit indolence, carelessness, 


STIG UACK OF DUNCLUALLY soo es eric ck te dated te eke uieeets BA 
Poor resititemtlack ofetorte tics cee dees feat oeei ees CB 
Should be rated for what he does, not for what he is 

capable: Gi moire Fee e soveck (eb aes cad dey Wa» ees CB+ 
Lack ot. ettort-andiselfi-control ai J. uu. ores otieewe. BB+ 
Evidently the making of a good teacher..............0008: BB 
PUTIN NYE *TSIAI YW GV RELATCh . 4.2 fiire dla igide theta eedie Olea B+B+ 
If persistently negligent would request that school be cc 

relieved of teacher isc cs ids tobe ce ecb sc ceraccles cen ; 

BB 
BB+ 
PRON Se WA CULE Tittieh an. s das vice ea Cie kinan a oo oe oe Ce 
CB 
PUANOOTOUGS yeti ve coe arn ek ee Cha oe Dae pte hae aie ere oe ee wk BC 
PPEDIATIC TITHIDOMCINED LE COL a et tints Seiler hu'aactis demivin y Seems €0.8 BB 
Assuming principal has labored with him................ CB+ 
, : 2-BB 
Insist on complete plans and preparation........... } 1-BB+ 


Should receive lower ratings if no improvement is shown..BA 
Weaknesses should have been corrected earlier in career..BB 


2-BB 
Lacks self-discipline—poor school ideals and loyalty.. eae 
Belfisht lacks CONBEIENCe sch nauk ae aneieis bai wipesiddnan sees B 
Indolent as to method, but has permanent disciplin- 

SEVEN UPTIOO Mr ee ie eet ede eee de tne od oes neice ae ee BA, 
Personality of teacher lowers mark.........ccesebecscce BB 
PALLET OM ALOT CritiCioliloe acne ch ovies 4a a tmiet tes ceed osc BB 
PEROTNER WOOP 4s aos. bedi te ss tec g csda'epiene-as'e Thine dAnen CB+ 

3-CC 
1-CB 


Specialize in physical training either as special teacher, 1-CA 
departmental teacher, or teacher in high school, etc. 2-BB 


5-BB+ 

2-BA 
Ue MOM TIPNT CE SVL OLLs. call Gc ds dle le wane Ws alee wee u > BB+ 
Ltiteatheriscepartitienta leit a, 30% co ea welsh ae diseteeiee es BA 
If teacher of athletics only, would rate him higher....,.CB 
PiiStriiChiiis eet lihies NEMMAr Veer es fa. vals kg dace ceils diceecess CB+ 
Atileticamveratie Cras u ten Cle tel. sus ds ces Pe Gscccsewawes CB 
Athletics not all of it, etc......... sia'elg # we ta doles ses ‘ eal 
WV RI S07 ALO Ce MIAP RTM INO Tea. hide dlis’a hb d0N waist oe 


Value to system is B+ if influence on children is 3 
SB VOSICIVE .ONGs cetaey ea uee Tain io team oenaenateasye oeeee BB+ 
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and rating 
making in substance the comments listed below as below 
Infltence: on *bays *doubtfulls. 720.2. eee eee 1 
Influence on boys good; should have charge of 
physical ttraming iand (athletics © s.aus sect e e eee BA 
Influence on boys merits B+ in spite of laziness........ BB+ 
Influence on other teachers demoralizing................6. CB+ 
Unjust to pupils—should teach work thoroughly.......... CB+ 
Does not know the intellectual status of pupils............ BB+ 
CasE 3 
Ratings recorded mean little unless one is familiar 
with icatiseés ands conditions, bs in. sees s cee te eee AA 
Benehtiol: doubt givens: +o. us ws se eae os oa kira seis BB 
Not: suthcienteattention sto drills. csuse eerie oes fe een eee B+B+ 
With development of power of drill, would make an {BLB+ 


PLA each en tae! eis cahes egies stn weeteeinnee tate se one aene 
Cannot drill; examination results too low...........eee8: B+A 
More attention to drill; too much time to externals s aa + 
If tests show deficient drill work, should give B+ 


for ‘inistrirction Sh) y ese Pe sir eee ie ee: Bae aren ene AA 
Low ratings could and should be corrected............... AA 
Too great a percentage of deficiencies; lack of indi- 

vidual; effort wis eee A, aaa Be OO near seen eae B+A 
Methods bettercthan “results i077... se ce os ce cae eee meeren B+B+ 
Consistent, dependable; progressive. 0.5. ..c7e0 cceeee ce « AA 
Lacking 4judement still, sapplication ..cse: ware e teats coe B+A 
Results in tests do not show the highest standard in 

instruction, but this is an excellent teacher.............. B+A 
Represents an average type. Excellent along stereo- 

typed lines; no superior excellence...........cccccceees B+B+ 
An acqtisitioni cans soci cete aac tee ied ane eaten AA 
A rare teacher. Average ratings count for little es- 

pecially sin prammarre ss yao acacia canes eats perce rts AA 
Very:t puzzlineee se reese seo catcar ieee ekerieg Siang eye etre ge rete B+A 
Teacher too much slave of system—children are not 

UNSPITEU Wes Vike cates woe Cee UME cet at ecient CeO ees B+A 
If pupils are inspired to do some higher work, this 

is,anvexcellentuteachers: 5..cotewcuren alee othe eee AA 
Superior—would be an excellent supervisor...........0.. AA 
Inability to rouse children’s.activity cause of failures 

mac Mmatter) OL CISCIDUNC aan ees ana aces Sata eae eee AB+ 
Character building more important than scholarship....BA 
What importance shall be attached to principal’s test?....AA 
General improvement a test of ability............. BSCE AA 

CasE 4 

Shonuldsnot, teach crecce eye eke mettoiete bit Liens oe cieeaens ¢ CG 
Should not'have been: licensed 3. . tance cccneccee een beaes « CC 
Should choose other work. “Ts sissified”..... Baier ia pals © © 
Poorty tqualifiedicy in. . 2c os eacesa ccc sr oes aie Sree ee 


Has to‘beitolerated 22 0h eA Leeeeeny eee es SHAE ares: 
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No. of and rating 
Prin. making in substance the comments listed below as below 
PEPTIC DETEON ANG ake mrs oa, ints sin Gaetan ae os Peestols 
1 PUA Me: MAZE * NeGUS: Ney ce via be cute yo us We tials Tesla we als CG 
2 B in discipline because of attitude of pupils.............. CB 
A Rating should be lower, but has had only one year’s 
SKOGHIENCES Vas Sele cre oer Ca eee eee RU ere dd tee sehen es BB 
1 Discipline mark lenient owing to inexperience........... CB 
2 If his experience had been longer, his mark in 
instruction might have been lower.........s.eeeee Fern Saha! 
1 One year too short a time to decide merits.......... a ae 
$) Faults due to inexperience; will become a good teacher. 1-CC 
1-CB+ 
2 Inexpérienced ; therefore hopeful... .....2......-004- Tas 
1 PUVERICRDEITS LAG LOTMCALIY roars aia. akewidis wakes scan oes eect BB 
1 Were this teacher not a beginner his ratings would 


be CC. His willingness to learn and eagerness 
to work, and pupils’ attitude, make him promising material. BB 

1 Willingness to receive instruction and give afternoon 
service deters me from marking him D in instruction....CD 

1 Willing attitude and likelihood of improvement pre- 


Riders VISADIL VOT War eee Eis eara tin we we care eaelc rate BB 
1 Willingness to be taught gives promise of better things...CB 
2 MEX PELICtCe: His WHITONESS 2 oi6 o Lluis, cine ete Sen eee 4 BB 
1 This sort gets too much sympathy because of his 
UU OGG oe nies ete tiee were ea iials curs ye ed's aes 
2 Marked C but would recommend renewal of license cc 
DEGANSG IEC CLIOLE fet te oe etic Ste cr ciao ely seca siete - ics 
TEMBTIOORT CASE pe ne ee ae IN cas on dele ea guen's Abed, (ie CB 
1 In judgment and teaching C, but co-operation and 
earheeinesce Ar Hence) Hh AVETALE sluice ale nou omiarstale Alen els 
1 Beginner, will succeed under guidance........... Teds. Sue 
-BB 
6 With proper guidance and supervision will improve.... one 
| ~BB+ 
4 Needs direction and experience; possibilities good........ BB 
1 ECASE NE) TIEGCOSMICONSEANL) CUIGANCE cis « cern lol's w\cls os bla laie e Gh 
5 Needs bolstering—to be taught how to work—hope- 2-BB 
NIMC SO ee oer ep ctiriie cate Garona Cale Seewinee e : Gites 
4 Needs help and encouragement—extension courses...... te 
6 Possibilities of improvement..........see00. Deve aa dratete {i-ce 
1 Promises to become a very good teacher......cccoccceses BB 
1 WilltievaniriseranOve MOCIOCTILVG 60 fo e5.4 tv ncg cee soc nacues CC 
1 COUlG DersLrenCriened an aneee ads vss volts cemeieteege ce he-« CB 
1 Unsatisfactory—marked B because promising............ BB 
1 C in discipline if no improvement is seen...........e.00- CB 
2 Lower mark next term if no improvement is seen...... ee USAR 
1 $3 EE CSC ee Ee WALES eee as oils oe ss Sein mee’ CB 
1 B given to elicit promise of good teacher lurking in 
CESCTIDGON etc ratiedelleeetae as wctcest sees Er Te BC 
1 Betent OF tues COUune os cutee altiac cal selatide saci rte HPAES BB 
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; and rating 
making in substance the comments listed below as below 
Study methods, visits classrooms, professional s1-CC 
COUTSES,S CLG a crctersveieicnelenelalepate chelates atte: oreienost elatatet en tatats 1 2-BB 
Chanc¢e\invanother:school s,s .vik gees vont lee ohne stave wich BB 
Will do well under right kind of principal......... en Saha BB 
Cass 5 
3-BA 
With supervision and guidance should make good.... + 2-BB+ 
2-BB 
Benefit of doubt given; will improve under guidance...... BB 
Atfaultvin: licensing tive ww 4. cpa bon ees lee pple ine Meet BB 
Lacks ;abilifyvand Peducation: vice vwcw vate we cutetate erences BB 
Intellectual limitations preclude a mark higher than B....BB+ 
Intellectual limitations not her fault; good all round : 
teacher se you POA O0G Bee ONLI BL tot ; CBE 


Lack of intellectual ability, should not be fastened on system.CB 
In higher grade than 3A teacher’s lack of knowledge 


of subject matter would affect the discipline.......... BA 
If results at end of term are not good, she is a poor 

LEACH ED (cuisines wie wih aytatg a ye laste Ste aewleiiete aces sitemeter BB+ 
An average teacher; will never become an A teacher.. ' LBBL 


Poor but promising; her influence entitles her to B+....BB+ 


Helpful stypes ai, (noes eas cas ce tee eee ke nee BB 
Commendable! spirit; and loyaltys... o.4.20sssk nase ey 
Advise scholastic study; observation of good methods eae 
Principal.to: give-more Nelpec sy oe wee he eee eee eee eee. BB 
Would improve if forced to do some independent worl | ae 
Special problem might bring out latent power........... BB+ 
Less learning to celebrations and more attention to 

Common Sense Peg ons. sone ec cul eee s tte eteue ene an CB+ 
Credit given for supplementary activities................. 

CasE 6 


With improvement of physical conditions matters 7-CC 
micht be’ better sad ecviee ss LPO Cee ccc 

With better health and more experience will prob- 
ably? prove’ ‘satisfactory 729s. fo fee ee Ue ee ee Cy 

Has no love for teaching and does not understand 69-CC 
its obligations. Should get into some other work.. ’ iY 


1-DC 

A poor teacher without indications of improvement....... le: 
Hopeless until she changes her point of view...... me ESS 
Unless improvement be made, renewal of license §5-CC 
SHOUWIG De ODPOSeds iv sean. cae oh s'« peels manreemens 12-CD 


— st 
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and rating 
making in substance the comments listed below as below 

Lacking int* self-discipline doc bees Vd eet er et ack 42 
Destructive criticism showing an argumentative atti- 

tide is a eerigua derects Vive. ch erent eels cee ce My she Bae 
Not a desirable element in school........ emake en 1D 
PED AST ETSLIS 2 5, crete Sie te ten SEP ON wars 0 wise rae ame nein Ub G 
Will develop into a nuisance if she is not corrected........ CU 
If her attitude is due to extension courses where 

they preach such stuff, she might get B with a threat....CC 
Foor results:show poor teaching? .2)..Js\.ccles ceed el ca sslees cc 
Must be aroused and spurred on to secure good work 

TDs VOR le cate Gite reek Eien kiss uss tw aendca Aaa canes CG 
Assign to drawing; give fair warning before rating......CC 


“In my opinion this teacher is suffering from 
over-emphasis of “individuality.” She is a product 
of that same system “development of the individ- 
uality.’—She has overlooked the most important 
phase—namely, the production of a strong, straight, 
firm stem before experiments are begun for de- 
velopment of variety in the bloom. 


CasE 7 

Chilling manner prevents rating of AA..... Pabakls ce ek a 
M, CINIPETAITIEN CAllyNOOIO We gs cia. sete c «'se ee sees Se ean otab whe AA 
Pe Little: LOG mechanical: toy DGaTateauAlA « x. wes tia ch ea pecaie © B+B-+- 
“Tis the heart and not the brain 

LNaerthe nighest  cotiimattail tc, iy oo en ss sce cle oe oe cae « ..B+B+ 
Not cut out for a teacher, but on facts given would 

Pater Three ere C ae ote oe ctear ania ta ea cide oe Nak Sas © ..- AB+ 
Little can be done to give a teacher greater sympathy 

POR Tia routs it aera ia oe oh oe ioe Sete alain ere a oie BB+ 


He should be advised as to his mistakes—fear vs. love....B+B+ 
A in discipline is debatable. Some boys might profit 
by the strict regime; others and girls might be too 


nervous to. profit fully... cscs cas se hcinta te ehulata sions veeee AB+ 
Discipline not of the highest order............. ores TABS 
OVESTRCUSIUOLEOLIINIS- LY Deer seu cs cone co sredias ee sea eos’ AA 
WOuld Tate minisry in Spite Of WeOTy sss. os hae oss cee cox AA 
Tispiress respect 7 cencourages SenOrts. sou re se eet ee cae ek as AA 
A term with such a teacher would hurt no one even Son 

if pupils did not enjoy themselves......... obeete Oaks {2-B+A 
PARC RINOSC AVITAL cos tek acd ¢ cree adic ig Ones de pale Basle .--AB+ 
Despite coldness is a fine teacher. Do not like fear 

RG WIMUVECHUOLeI ttc cies cake es dees suds s eFms siemens e’ AB+ 

Case 8 


If this teacher had longer experience would rate her A.,..B+A 
Has earned AA. Many bound by tradition would 
tot wivevaryvoune teacher Aes isc eY ses behav ecceceas AA 


rr" 
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and rating 
making in substance the comments listed below as below 
Had this teacher taught other grades would mark her A..B+B+- 
If she continued to do good work, should rate her 


AAS at‘completion of thirdsyeardsens sue eae tee scl oe B+B-+ 
Not my practice to rate a teacher A until third year, 
but’ this’ dnetdeserves itu0l sec. wee ome cea eee ee nee ete AA 
Unustialstorseccond syeat.we. sana see ee BA Ai eiy hE VAR we 
: : 6-B+A 
An‘ A ‘teachériin ithe making jis ciie es. cance panecas ae ten Maat 
Should tTikesar schoo or this kind (oc .e7 se. cae eee AA 
A born teacher; will mellow with life experience........ AA 
A superior teacher, aloofness not to be considered...... AA 
Rarely found in our city schools; aloofness not to be 
considered: audetecto erie ec css con cna ecu vane eine See AA 
A great relief fom the ordinary chumming of teachers..AA 
Better than sbeing/a SOssip.. 4. wc wcwec terete oe cee rears B+B+ 
AA 'provided”she7is inspiring «cue. eee eee ee AA 
Presumed that teacher does not confine herself to in- 
tellectual “development: of pupis.2-.. neces ce eos ae sees AA 
CaAsE 9 
1-BB 
Not hopeful—almost hopeless.v..0020 0.0. 052.2 05. cee 1-CB 
3-CC 
Most discouraging; advise giving up teaching........... DD 
Will never succeed or make real good teacher....... a 
Almost CC-——can tbe made. tonimprove....... se cae somes CB 
Undesirables teacher: (tenn oars pues pales core erce oh ae einer CB 
Such teachers drive boys out of school............ccecees CC 
Kind ‘supervisiony to-indtice “changes. secu. sees eee ee ate GC 
Needstimuchiienidance sais. cea Os ae ale eee ee 1 BB 
Advise: extension Courses: Cruces cock cele caer ae en eant CB 
: BC 
Place (ini lowerlrerad@. cocks. saneswe cee eee ecient « tae 
Recommend for trial another vear in another school.. {een 
Recommend probation another year in another school... i tee 
Should not recommend for permanent license....... aie 
Doubtful Beirne ot eine ss we ene Siete tee te roe ok en BB 
Would give her rating between B and C in instruc- 
tion if ‘théfte (were) ones) ss eres weetea oe terete CC 
Mark in discipline difficult without knowing means of 
CONTTO! Hai sc a icia eran vateeatiome ne eke Sas ee tremens CB 
Latkiofveffortics Ga ra ere ee es ak Soe ee ee GG 
No excuse with three year’ experience, for lack of 
preparation and knowled@es..i 14... ss cee ee eee CB 


In three years should have learned to keep room clean....BC 
Poor teaching ability—poor class control—poor spirit [CB 
— weak: / Personality s+’. 0M eslsahs ies. viens Sas Westie tie eee 1cC 
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and rating 
making in substance the comments listed below as below 
Low level in instruction—give warning of C mark if 
HO~ Improvement, 16 “SUOWN ess. sck eercaee Cort eeeees. BB 
Bigher idéealsenéeded sore se ces cen hed eevee eendca aL 
perter trainitio Neededaeecss 046 dace cae heal ee ee ama ns es CC 
Mecds. th) scan Willen Wake! CIOSSES («sou ccaceeume teisenws BB 
Needs SDarp AWakelING es) cher ts Cost tann cera etac rs \& ORE 
Tis SUL Ko TLCRCLS kt SCALES as fect es eae charac ct eens CB 
Neead a-shock’ Of avnamites, .¢- <1 ceca ec ceo areas ae BB 
Needs a good old-fashioned Dutch choice—should 
IMDTOVEI OPIPER ONE ch ta ces cs pascev ance canes ECR ECE CC 
Case 10 
Pneciitage. TeLIrement cence bers cave see etal es ‘gape aR: 
INERUS a CUANPEOTSSCHOOIST Wess ven. bakwarclenes saree BB+ 
Certain shortcomings and weaknesses. recorded 
against teachers of long experience should have 
been corrected earlier in their career...........cccc00 BB+ 
If C’s has been given in her early years, she might 
have become an honest teachers. .....00. sc cecedecdses GC 
1-BA 
Cannot change—let her alone.............6-. BR ie: ae 
No doubt teacher would be B+ or A by that time. AA 
INoiinglination. LO Coanee rating. ovce cess cis cicca es 6 « BA 
BB+ 
Emphatically warned to avoid hammer-in type of drill.... BB+ 
Were it not for suspicion of corporal punishment, 


SOR AVGRTALCKEE ENT re caer creme ain eek las: el ane BB+ 
Valuable even if a by-law suffers occasionally............ BB+ 
Success with recalcitrant means much, but “shaking” . 

WOILIGADERVET YO DAUTne Re oe etd Sala cece ee cdulee ees cs BB+ 
Love of ill behaved pupils offsets the suspicion of 

COEPOral DUMISIMIENt Te yee een ed we rede seeeane ¢ oeeeee BB+ 

OPMTaA Me OLINISUINGTIES eae elle toile nate wastes wee BB+ 

4-B+B+ 
PREP GOCSININICHCE I SCHOOLy cs a ceees «ee ved vine cs aes oa it 
sveryenuinan Rineol: Demiges, tore ee ih ee ec cea ety ae cee: BB 


A kind of mediocrity of which we have much. If all 
such were taken out, our schools would certainly 


MCSE ATURE oe te es oes ce er cle ec rose % wie tie oy ee BB 
Her only fault is in growing old lazily. This does 

NOLET Ea yeUatii Neb. ClASS sti cette as cca veers cere sp ae cls BB+ 
Her good points, results of experience, do not come 

fromm rearenrorin ee tek teres te ce eels wees alg tea oh sme ate B+B+ 


Se GOVe Gali veiseiets  DEACH CALVO AG icc sisswieisc ses cen veces vee AA 


APPENDIX II—GENERAL COMMENTS BY PRINCIPALS UPON 
RATINGS ON TEACHERS 


In practice we are too lenient with poor teachers, and sometimes 
too niggardly with good ones. The rights of the children should be 
of first importance. 


In rating some of the “numbered ones’—C, there has been held in 
mind the belief that C should not carry with it the permanent stigma 
that attaches to the C of to-day, a “blot on the ‘scrutcheon,” of later 
aspirants to professional (pedagogical) glory or position. C, administered 
as a spur to the lazy, or as a tonic to the temporary weak is effective— 
would be more effective when C means withholding annual increase in 
salary. The principal, rating a teacher C, should be obliged to give un- 
questionabl: evidence of his efforts in guiding the weak one. Responsi- 
bility is on both principal and teacher. 


A is given only for exceptional teaching and discipline. Where 
some things are very fine and rather grave faults exist, no higher 
rating than B is given. No C rating is given when there is hope of 
improvement and a seeming possibility of it. 


The above replies are made on the supposition that the teachers 
concerned have received all possible assistance from the principal and 
his assistants. 


I recognize the imperfection of the above ratings. A principal 
is influenced by a hundred incidents and experiences, which by daily 
contact with the living teacher, assist in determining a just rating. 


I am, unalterably opposed to ratings of any kind, except unsatis- 
factory, when full explanation should be required. The above ratings will 
differ on every principal’s report and mean nothing without explanation, 
or without knowledge of who is marking. In my last school I found 
the principal had given 188 A’s out of a possible 192. Worst of all 
is the custom of handing ratings out to teachers, with whom one is 
expected to live. The way to get results is by personal contact, especially 
encouraging, and smiles of appreciation, effect of which is lost when 
followed by ratings not A. 


These marks are given with hesitation. To my mind there should 
be two marks, satisfactory and unsatisfactory, and the unsatisfactory 
should be urged to seek other work. 


In some of the above cases where teacher is poor or a failure, 
the principal is as much to blame as the teacher. 
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} A very important element in each of the cases described is the 
kind of principal under whom these teachers have severally served, 
Personally, I am inclined to look first to myself when things go wrong, 
when instructions do not seem to be comprehended, when suggestions 
do not seem to be received in the proper spirit, or are not worked out 
in accordance with my ideas, or when other matters of similar nature 
arise. Principals are only human, and it seems to me that frequently 
the fault lies with them as much as with the teacher. Again, it is 
important to consider how much assistance has been given a teacher, the 
quality of such assistance, and the manner and spirit in which it was 
given. 


The ability of the teacher to discipline and instruct children is 
best determined by observation and close inspection on the part of the 
principal. This fact makes it difficult to rate the ten cases sent to me, 
From my own viewpoint, as well as from my experience, the teacher 
is satisfactory or unsatisfactory and should be so rated. Even with 
so simple a marking it would be hard to reach uniform conclusions. 
No two principals see the teacher in the same light. A teacher satisfactory 
to one principal is sometimes unsatisfactory to another principal. Again 
ratings are cumulative. Their rating at the end of first term was B 
and gradually grew into B plus and finally into A. 


It is difficult to get at the exact teacher and his work with the 
intimate personal element omitted. The individual conditions of the 
school and of the neighborhood are also necessary in forming such an 
estimate. I am therefore submitting these ratings with a certain reserva- 
tion. I have tried to make this a human and not an ideal rating. 


The burden of weight is thrown as far as possible upon the amount 
of good derived by the pupil from the teaching as evidenced in his in- 
tellectual progress, behavior and ambitions. 

Satisfactory work here would give a teacher B. 

When in addition to such capabilities there is displayed a proper 
disposition and attitude toward work, school, and those in authority, 
together with attention to mechanical detail and matters of routine, the 
teacher earns B plus. 

The teacher who shows unusual qualifications and peculiar fitness 
or who secures exceptional results by unknown powers of personality, 
or by special means, is entitled to the highest mark of merit, A. 

In cases of doubt I try to err on the side of leniency. 


In other words we ought to be furnished with a definite objective 
scale. However, I have rated as best I could, the various descriptions 
sent, by the Indiana scale, slightly modified: 


CHARACTER :—20 points, 5 for each topic 
Personality of teacher 
Professional interests 
Community interests 
Other qualities making for good citizenship 
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INSTRUCTION :—50 points 


Preparation of lessons (15 
Skill in presentation (15) 
Results obtained (20) 


DISCIPLINE :—30 points, 5 for each topic 
General spirit of school 
Attitude of pupils toward daily tasks 
Attitude of pupils toward each other 
Attitude of pupils toward school property 
Keeping of records 
Ability to comprehend instructions 


Against the present rule for the periodic rating of all teachers 
may be urged: 

The principal’s primary function is one of encouragement, of leader- 
ship. This is not best exercised in the portioning out so many A’s, 
so many B’s, so many C’s, to his associates. 

The superior teacher does not need a periodic A. He is such most 
of all because he is most in love with his work. The really superior is 
the last to think himself such, in comparative consideration of his 
fellows. And, in fact, such thought is perhaps a hurt to the truly sensi- 
tive and superior. The teacher somewhat lacking in the divine fire is not 
kindled by a rating of inferiority but by the expressed approval of what 
he has done in an excellent way; and by the hint, or help, or the 
worded faith that what is C in his work, may with true-hearted effort 
become A. 

Good teaching has its rootage in personality, in character. What 
we are we teach. To apply relative ratings to character, with its infinite 
variety, gradation and growth, is a task that increases in difficulty as the 
judge himself grows in sympathy, in knowledge, in power of appreciation. 

Incommensurable tasks, differences of age, shiftings of health, 
development of special aptitudes, —all tend to make the method of com- 
parative ratings more and more unsatisfactory. 

Is it not true, that the more we know of a group of persons the 
less able and the less WN are we to express differentiated significant 
judgments in terms of A, C? The deeper our knowledge, the richer 
appears the personality of pa different in antecedents, in training, in 
accomplishment, in power; but, in worth and potentiality, each an infinite 
reflection of the infinite. 

The chief utility of the ratings of teachers is the determination 
of fitness: 


to remain in the employ of the city 
for renewal of license 

for increase of salary 

for promotion 


This determination would best be served by special reports, each having 
its particular aim in view. 


PaO. TEP 
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C. Tuer REsuLTS oF THE SESSIONS OF OPPoRTUNITY CLASSES 
CoNnDUCTED IN 1914 


The facts of attendance in the opportunity classes of summer 
schools and the record of promotion at the end of the summer 
term had already afforded presumptive evidence of the worth 
and value of these classes. It was necessary, however, to verify 
this record by the subsequent school history of pupils in the 
following spring. A fall promotion in September followed by 
another in February, would seem to confirm the assumption that 
these opportunity classes save for many children six months of 
school life. 

Superintendent Edward W. Stitt had already made arrange- 
ments for the prosecution of this inquiry when the Committee on 
Economy requested of this Division information concerning the 
progress of pupils attending opportunity classes in 1914. By 
co-operating with Dr. Stitt and tabulating certain additional 
reports, this Division was enabled to present at an earlier date a 
report which in time he would himself have prepared. 


The types of children attending the “opportunity classes” are: 


1. Holdovers, 1.e., those who had failed to receive pro- 
motion. 


2. Over-age skippers, 7.e., over-age and bright pupils recom- 
mended by the day school principal as being able to skip a grade. 

3. Compulsory Education Law pupils, z.e., those who need 
attendance of 130 days for employment certificates. 

4. Foreign pupils, 

There were on register in these classes at the end of the last 
summer term 12,084 children. Out of this number 11,598 took 
the examinations for certificates, which were granted to 7,648. 
These certificates entitled the pupils to promotion to a higher 
class upon their return to regular school sessions in September. 

The following table shows the number of children who 
obtained certificates and the number who maintained themselves 
in their studies during the term so as to receive promotion on 
February 1, 1915. These children, it will be noted, have saved 
six months’ time. 
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There is, too, an actual saving in money as a result of the 
establishment of opportunity classes. In 1914 approximately 
$26,000 were expended for opportunity classes. If it be assumed 
that this cost be charged exclusively to the 6,000 pupils (5,991), 
then the per capita cost of instruction would be $4.33. 

The average annual per capita cost of the elementary school 
pupil is forty dollars, which for a half year or term would be 
twenty dollars. Therefore, the cost for summer schools per 
pupil is approximately twenty-two per cent. of the cost for a 
pupil in the regular elementary session. 

Not all of these pupils cover a whole grade in the term; nor 
does every pupil in the regular sessions. Yet if the total cost 
be divided among 4,418 successful pupils, this would be equal 
to $5.89 for each successful pupil—less than one-third of the 
cost had these pupils been compelled to remain in their grades for 
a regular term. 

The saving in money is in part deceptive; that is, it does not 
necessarily follow that the reduction in number of hold-overs 
involves reduction’ in the corresponding number of teachers by 
class groups. ‘There can be no question, however, that pupils 
do save a half year of their school life. 


D. Time DISTRIBUTION IN THE ELEMENTARY CoursE oF STUDY 


A vital problem in present-day educational administration is 
the elimination of time waste in the elementary schools. Is the 
period of elementary schooling too long? Can the knowledge, 
habits, ideals and attitudes essential for individual and social 
needs be acquired in less time? 

A mere reduction in time of the school course is not desirable, 
if it involves corresponding reduction in the value of the instruc- 
tion and training of the pupil. The aim is to obtain results as 
good or better without a waste in effort, a mere dawdling for a 
greater number of hours. 

How then may time be economized? “By the elimination of 
non-essential subjects or subject matter, by improvement in 
methods of teaching and learning, and by organization of the 
whole school system and course of study so that each part may 
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be taken at the optional time in the child’s development.” (Re- 
port of Committee on Economy of Time, Fourteenth Year-Book, 
National Society for the Study of Education. ) 

The first step towards the solution of the problem bf 
economy of school time requires the determination of a minimum 
standard curriculum so constituted and so organized as to accom- 
plish fully the purposes of elementary education. Professor 
Dewey says that the problem is “the selection of the kind, variety, 
and due proportion of subjects answering most definitely to the 
dominant needs and powers of presentation that will cause the 
selected material to enter vitally into growth.”* The difficulty 
is in determining just what materials, and what methods, what 
proportion and what arrangements are most opportune and help- 
ful at a given time. 

Professor Henry W. Holmes, in the Fourteenth Year-Book 
of the National Society for the Study of Education; reports a 
study of time distribution by subjects and grades in the elemen- 
tary schools of fifty American cities. The data reported show 
the great divergence in the distribution and allotment of time 
among the elementary school subjects. 

Such disagreements in practice are significant. Apparently 
there is no norm. Whether a pupil should have 100 hours of 
reading or 5/0 hours is a matter of opinion, and, as Professor 
Holmes’ table indicates, an opinion so variable as not even to 
suggest a possible standard. Whatever may be the best course 
of study, both as to content or time distribution, the present 
practice, as this investigation shows, affords little suggestion. 

As a step in advance, attention is called to a suggested course 
in English grammar determined from data collated in the schools 
of Kansas City, Mo., under the direction of Professor Chartres. 
(See pages 84-89). 

A study similar to Professor Holmes’, but confined, how- 
ever, to New York City’s courses of study past and present, was 
undertaken by this Division recently. The time allotments in 
the courses of study since 1860 are shown in the accompanying 
schedule, 


* Psychology of the Curriculum. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Subject 


Man 
je ee [ ol lp ws 

1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 _1890 | 1900 1912 1915 
Cen EZOPeises «4s ods sence oo - wD BL EY io I bo WP fe 75 75 
PEVSIERVS UORTOING » ip kino anh Maes ies vines Pes hele hea : * Mg 
ES ee Ce ee eka eu pee Pe 0? 100-16 100 1ss100 L450 (300 
Physiology and Hygiene.,........ ee ice Peewee Beare A 1 8 be, 
Language or English............. ¥ * | 480; 360] 330) 360 ; 450 | 570 
Oral Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 

Science, Astronomy, etc......... peer Leones 

Sopiect = Lessone:c. 08 1c doule sc eae tenes 120 
EESRTICMME te tad a oct s Ey Naeeale ots sons Parcenery ae hes | inasen [leases | bl noars a ee 
DIRLOT OPTIC Yi a5 eels a seo eht tee tees seta totes [e7onee at tale 90 60 
ura pn Vat Mild sc tiles gee an eee 
Plslor yr, tote tv awe tea keen ee kis t 
PuriMenic ls, arava es ee ee es ceed. as *) 3001 2401-2104 180.4) 2125 90 
PAGEDEA le rb aiisld s 422k 04 datle hasie’s 
Plane (Greomeltry is < «ca desi i 's'5 s'vat 
Brook keeninigy fei h ao 3ii ed aida laid oe 9 
PIBEHIVGS Yodel as eee e rene as oe tells 
Brewing cee rd eta tes Saree PH lass 60} 30} 90 iat 120 90 
Constructive Work..............- Wadas, ov teat Actees Lierta by eeee LLCO 30 30 
SPNTENG VOLAE Os 6 de des dale kee ae FetRs Una PGIDES [a doesn tem NY ha, ik ep 30 
Shopwork ie. saua s civs ach tis ccs 
Cooking 5 ob Lats paola tools sn se 
Music 8X04 Ste Viti tere cies eth os * * 60 he 25) * 60 60 ye 
Penmanship? (Su veg. ie on dere fete ae PAR et en copareo (e907 90. 10 pre, 
Manners and Morals. Ethics...... eee AG: ‘2 be * a 4 ; 
Study and Unassigned Time....... 1629 | 1500| 60] 550] 605] 455 | 0 | 54 


WL OMISI ob Seas ae ot eee te es 1500 | 1500/1500 |1500 1500} 1500 | 1500 | 1500 


} 
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SECOND YBAR 


Subject Man. 


Reg. 
1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1890 1g00 1912 1915 


Opening Exercises.......2.-. 2010 * | * | 120] 75| 75} 75 | 75 | 75 
Schaar dager ase tne 90| 100] 100 100 +165 rec 
Physiology and Hygiene.......... aden [ate Week es * 
Language or English............. ‘a * | 480) 360; 330 | 360 | 510 ; 690 
Oral Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 
Science, Astronomy, etc......... al Rakes bee rekememees “8 
Object! Lessons. etree ose pike * OO he Mas sie 
Scencerdeny ao en en Pee ae su 
Nature: Study. ¥: aiesuau putes i Aha Tt 90 60 
Geography 2b) o. ehleae oh eae ke GUE 
Phistory? Waa Go wages aoc bie cerciene Hiei ee TEE CLT] Leases tet it cee ene tT 
WArithmetion © Rona ae oe * | * | 360/ 240/210} 180 | 150 | 180 
Algebras fiche ie RNCe GuReMe CNA as ris] Dei Ae wn Ae 
Plante’ Geometry on Sou tay feted Pia | A ecert Bee thei 
Bookkeeping arent Ms Slee hg thy ares 
Flectives <5; Say sradaivian cuss tal ore haem eA are [RSsRe ad Menomonee nates: 
Drawing’) sak: Me eee * | 60] 30] 90} 180,] 120 | 90 
Constructive Work..........2+00- | 60)| 180!] 30 30) 
Sewing arash ee eee CAG teedhen’s 60 A bo 30) 
GShopworky20uyicd. eee OT] Petia VAN Read © 08 
Cooking cs tet ten one icen Weve Wee tamegd ae ce n 
Mista ere 2mek isa an te */ * | 60] 25} * | 60] 60] 40 
Penmanship ©. ye ccbl. cus) tee * | 120! 1201 90 | 90 | 125 | 2: 
Manners and Morals. Ethics. ..... BA Wik tka Vat te PN (ht ed Ph 
Study and Unassigned Time....... 100 |1500| 60] 550] 545 |} 455 | 175 Ee 
Totaled | cee Uptra) Wael ven 1500 |1500 {1500/1500 1500] 1500 | 1500 | 1500 
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THIRD YEAR 


Subject Man- 
Regier, 
1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 18g0 | 1890 | I9g00 1912 1915 
Opening Exercises............004- ¥ mee aso tae 75 75 75 
Premera) oA PAUUDE. «ccs sak oh vs act > Ree peed Uae it A lhe * 
PERRI, Mec sk wena ee a “ey eet 6. Un Ratey fod Wear be A od |B 165 t 180 
Physiology and Hygiene.......... dhaae'|( seene | apes | ovens | aenee +d 
Language or English............ 4 ei * | 480; 360) 330} 420 ; 450 ; 690 
Oral Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 
Science, Astronomy, etc......... Pp eet Aedes a Layee 
Ritects Lessons hs oot ek week es eis Pee COT a ite 
MCC EE oe te ae Me ea Vos 6 6 cae ee eed hey tea Gy eres CG Boe a 
PRMIRIOCOIMCYS o0e% cyte cea tase a f 90 60 
RRPOUPRDOV ES Us isis s Va eee ss , ” 60; 30 
SOT ye lee Fe ee ree te Ka an Pia ted [ooaere [leo Nfs. DLA T 
PAPUUMBETCE CC iid se the Te coe « ag * | 390] 240)210 | 180 | 150 | 150 
Pilcebem meee re faut thes cans Ved Matted Wert Lune a Rie 
Plane, Geometry. 2% 3 k's ~ 84 det ys chia mite tal | keel tacts 
PIOORRESTNNY Ge Coie Lin tite gas 9 « SPURS capt MAMI BR sid BA 
Piipehivee itl. ce 5b os a Cle cok ae Movil Seiten Peek, Mesias PR vets 
PETROL eaters ates Hee et a td a wo, Ss : ? 60} 30; 90; 180 120 90 
Constructive Work............... TE eer tiates dileoess 1700.3 1. LOO 30 60 
AS 
PENCE Baas ets a eee fticen Melee de ee tetera | Opts 1 00 100 60 30 60 
SO WEN Risa ttt tt sinew we eh | 
Gookinguava nate se ed pes ate o's 
Mirsis ten c histo ta ee ducree © bile * “ CA 25 toe 60 60 40 
if 
Resmanshipciss:06 cates hate a 2 * * | 120) 120{ 120 OO: 125s 
Manners and Morals. Ethics...... HEE eBay * aati oy Ay * * “ 
Study and Unassigned Time....... ap [1500 60] 545/540 | 395 | 205 | 485 


Totale tec shisaa seeks ves ceeds, 1500 |1500 |/1500 }1500 | 1500) 1500 | 1500 | 1500 
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Subject 
1860 | 1870 | 1880 

Opening ‘Exercisesy...f 0. sae Vaan . * yi 140 
Physical <Tiramingt,; . om. aoe - 
Recesses pice hoes te ec ee 
Physiology and Hygiene.......... if 
Language) or. English. «......0...+ '3 #9 00 
Oral Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 

Science, Astronomy, etc......... Ea ness 80 
Object ‘Lessons Seba ce eae ee 
DCIENCE Tn its She Ne Perce eee Reateeee 
Neturev ohidyfvce creas seca et. 
Geography caine cee cet ae ‘ een 20 
Pstory use coun cetera iets 
Arithmetic’). 2 g's sa he sate ete ‘ * 1300 
PAIGE DF Aes nt) Citi toaie cary sete keamees 
Plane aCseometry a. i on ete cations 
Bookkeeping an susira sss van eters 
EAgclives foot ae eta oie me elsineh ame 4 
Drawing fe62 4s See iitele lus we eiversien * 2 90 
Constructive Work: 5. .cemn se) «a 
Sewing (sie. vie seta eae apie rene ake 2. |} Opt, }Opt: 
SHOPWOrk’.: sewetinmitee ane eae 
Cookitig Leah we satu td teenth cheat: 
Miusie siesiieed panies ates ny seid eine * * 90 
Penmanship ai) ess erie te tan ele : RT ew) 
Manners and Morals. Ethics...... Sua oalt Cates Gahan 
Study and Unassigned Time....... 1500 1500] 60 


otal icy cates t seceuions 1500 |1500 | 1500 


FOURTH YEAR 


Man. 
Reg vite ur; 
18go | 1890 1900 
foe Le da 
300; 270; 390 
30 
60| 45} 60 
40h. | 60 
180; 180) 180 
40; 90}; 180 
‘ 180 
Opt. 
Sheep ast o0 
60; 60; 60 
120} 120) + 
* * * 
625| 610; 415 
1500 | 1500 | 1500 


1912 


135 


150 


* 


210 


1500 


90 


60 


) 


| 


Subject 


Totals 


oer ror eee eee ee eee eeeee 
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FIFTH YEAR 


1500 


Man 
Reg, | cr 
_2060'| 3870 |, 3850 |} 1890 118904). 3900 «pi Igta 
Opening Exercises...........ce00. hd Wt 140 7 Ane 72 
PUVSICREMETAINING 6's ca clea v oallee es ’ * “s 
ROECRIOE TO, Sas elas Ore'e cca 
Physiology and Hygiene......:... 
Language or English............. : * | 500; 300) 270 
Oral Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 
Science, Astronomy, etc......... A, ee 80 
orectu Lessons toc. os kee ik dunes VES 
PIER Ee etc he visin's alate Cee eG 
PIRSCOM TS INOY a, toon. oe cue tes 
RROOUFADOY Ee eee eek ye tcc ee se : = E20, 60)172 00 
SAISOL Yeates facies ves tote nt he es rs 40; 60 
PAVIUNOMOM oo iss vit 'ois ste oaks ss ae « : * | 300; 180] 150 
Pa Lhe atm raise as thar ite fee areas Sic te p 
Planes Geometry so ce sive 0 hie ee s 
BIOUKKCODING i sic/cta eink tice see 
Bilectives se tmtdcaee os seed cee ol _ 100 
ML IRONNON PE The es us 'k'p oie soe 2 - ‘ 90} 40} 120 
Constructive Work....... 06.0608. Em? 
PONTE dc ets clita estas w scel ats & 6 .|Opt.|Opt.|  * a 
PODER fo the) fide ive od os docs 7h 
MEDOUING Prieta ie ead ete clave'e bete.e 
Ditiaies a gi ctich coher e eee a es = - 90| 60} 60 
benmianshinis sso 6 ese e dee fs * * 1120: 120} 120 
Manners and Morals. Ethics...... chaubeuaece 1OL™ . Mg 
Study and Unassigned Time....... 1509 |!500| 60} 625) 585 


1912 1915 
75 | 75 
90 90 
375 | 480 
75 | 60 
120 | 90 
90 | 90 
150 | 150 
120,| 90 
ee 60 
60 | 60 
60 | 40 
if 

75h [dee 
* * 

5 

AW || 
1500 | 1500 


SIXTH YEAR 


Subject Tete 
Rego Cr, 
1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1890 
Opening Exercises...........0000: d sie WG Sabo pfs, 
Ehysical lgaming.\..2n ee ves bate a led by Pa rs * 
Recestes horus hal nate wees Ba nee rae 
Physiology and Hygiene.......... T 
Language or English............. . * 1 480; 300) 270 
Oral Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 
{ Science, Astronomy, etc......... Bete (ie 80 
Object (Lemons ic, prices ears ees Siekes ke 
CENCE ya's, Oe Lh nanan bedi e aie ae * 
Nature potudy ace smuleh ont aaa wile 
Geography ty se Cs.sutealh > ces 4 tee co i 710 h20) 160 baeO0 
PHslOryen cits Lee vive one’s betsy by acwin +4 i 80; 40; 60 
Arithmetic: yoo .le vee a nie ate + gees . * | 160} 180} 150 
PRISODEB shit ue se pee se pail ears r 120 
Pilates Gseometry.cy acicis bets tees 
Bookkeenme vw. ks ec ceeslu aise one T 
Electives sce vite rs Sten sia aie siple rs 3 . 100 
Drawiig il een c atten ta paces tier ‘4 * 50; 40) 120 
Constructive Work...........08- peek 
Sewing: cng bb asin te ve eee eL.Opt Onto. vhs 
SROPWOLK ta eee vie he a eee ee eae ae 
COOKING Cueete ce eh sep baie Cok aan tere ue 
MUsicie eerie cei Nale eet aban x * 90; 60} 60 
Penmanship 3 can't hoe be File ae od * | 120] 120} 120 
Manners and Morals. Ethics...... sob Bi oa * - 
Study and Unassigned Time....... 1500 |1500} 60] 625 | 585 
iL tala itn ue y\onieaw’s s kilt d panaions 1500 | 1500 |1500 | 1500 |1500} 1500 


1912 Igt5 
7,| 75 
90 90 
375 | 480 
as 
120 | 90 
120 | 90 
200 | 150 
120,/ 90 
120'| 60 
60 | 60 
60 | 40 
ees 
* * 
; 
205 | ob 
1500 | 1500 
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SEVENTH YEAR 


Subject Seer tre i or cee ie 
Rego lrs 
1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1890 | 1900 1912 1915 
Opening Exercises...........0000+ . Pipa 40 \i7> tiv 72> ieee 75 75 
PRIVMCMLELARIIING Socks res ce weas ae Vat bam * * 50 
} Recess CREE he CALLE Sold Wie, SONI Ma Yh 90 80 
Physiology and Hygiene.......... SP Td Meta MOOR EPO 
Language or English............. ¥ * | 480; 300; 270; 360 360 400 
Oral Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 
Science, Astronomy, etc......... oe ae 80 
RiMTANOIRE © CDOOROTIS G05 (298 voix wid ate Riad Pe eID dBi k oe Vieiel LV esag ahs od arwon Lilie 7 
pone FASANO, SRT dares fe a ig DATE de ahs iene EAA ani |) 80 80 
Panton tly rae Hii oa ey Las els Rent <a ere Peed Aly tee t Onn vaake 
MISMO So are os hisiate « esa e Se ote * | 120! 60 60 | 120 80 
Pligtoryy ie ear. Fed coe es ie eee ‘ m 80} 40} 60} 60 | 120 | 120 
PAYING aos Silex eg es ns cee) OO AGO 1801150 150 "200-7200 
* 
PROUT A Sea eas 2 ot othe s Hsien 4 ee - * | 120} Opt 
Plane, Geometty: 2)... fen Ciba. = * 
nokeeepingy = vi ts vate aes > ‘ t : 
e e 
SE ep Bee Ape tae ra Pe FOP 1008 eee t00 
SrA Wing Se. 5 cA row aan WE; 4 * 50} 40) 120) 180 | 80 80 
Constractive) Works acs) oy sss oes EPL enter aaa eae P80! 
RN il Ra ea ae BPA Seg 18 Oe ia pala | mares 80) 
SO RORI WTEC atts tice as 2.5 Gs ols «hn 120 | Opt. 80+} 80 
d 90 | 
COOMARE Ce Rts ie onal a Pali Hel team clined tO fuc) pts 80 80 
90 
Masher ae tks Chiesa * * 90} 60] 60} 60 60 40 
Pennansiin cas ornate eins Cae - ANY LS a sO i rai if 
Manners and Morals. Ethics...... Senay feat pv 'ts oe * * *k 
Study and Unassigned Time....... 1p [1500] 60] 625] 645] 475 | 235 | 965 


TL Otalsma se ts. estan sae Saree ees 1500 |1500 |1500 |1500 |1500} 1500 | 1500 | 1500 
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EIGHTH YEAR 


Subject 
| 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1890 | 1900 1914 1915 
Opening Exercises... 0500 0s as © cd ed cae dace cate ey ce Pe pees peeeee Set ae e i3 75 
Physical Training........... SA eae Ma eal cee ca reer creme 
Recesses a Nipl aval a) Oh ebe ace mele tabi meiate mat ov eee sense eeeee ee nee eoees eevee 90 80 
Physiology and Hygiene...... SE Tea do GaSe 1 tes oul atte emma ee I 
Language or English.......... : S20 Ape eu 
( Oral Lessons on Natural Phileiehy. 
| Science, Astronomy, etc......... 
9 Object Lessons (noe tsa + Re errs Ee oe pce AI bid Bes Gt ate. ah te 
| Science ares wee. CE ee ere Beek 0S a a ae 80 80 
L Naturesotudy st ieatone ces oe ed cc ALDOR Abed pete eect Mee iene Betas Ayr ce 
Coeopraphy ean cee aanenc VES REY eee yd evtataes evens feta Pup aat aL Ose aye Wil Oya 
Plistoryia ies ies ee eto a lates Saas ROD Bote Al bP Rigleandesy | vee ia Be 2 A 120 | 120 
Arithmeti¢? (pits a Fe SP at ay Brea Mersey er OSES 9h prt a Bey os Phe: 200 200 
Algebra AEE MID La SESE os SAN AT Set R Ol Hess eal Meera ieketsrssanl geteleres are AP sees 
Plane Geometry............ Eee iaill #Rvs.c ds 4 eres ROR ngeMT ee See | caesoet | gegs ae eal aa 
Bookkeeping’ s/s ' sige ere ae LU et Bi hots Bb ecieat fick, egies fm arn eta 4 fea ee deca Me 19)! 
Flectives?: ifinic. ene: Re ERs Seen ee al Mreras Pieetukly Dnt ie SABE PAL ARNON peas Ge ead W) 
Drawings. eee TERR UMBRO 2S EAACOM ERO SAG ERE WIE AP Se Cee ta Sm Fe 80 80 
Constructive Work bie Rod oi aes A Aa ee eto 4 psoas pcrinoe Sacro aaavee Siare se “Honc 
OWING Hosts ue ccs ah Stee co AOR a URES Srey eed BPO BI We bg BS oO aA 
SHOPWOTKICLan oki canhere ne ae SE We een 12 Carte d ad Rg Pte Wan eet Raley cies tt Aya 80° a” 
KSOOKING Hew win eink ee rls ee EAE tiie ae ET ODE IN aa iat 1 fe ate 80 80 
Music avre cue wit pnte bee ie ue Pera tk th RRL Scat lcey AS tetnaL Nhe eel Pie sa BG hy 60 40 
Fenmanshipesee st vee be cee bee ex 
Manners and Morals. Ethics..... Wh Rpearaetee Me alata eae atta baa cach De rdtd - * 
Study, and’ Unadsigned / Lime se). os yur -e a decace nce. <a oe a eee ae ae 195 | 6225 
Notalsuiers coe. aoe Ga hetar elas BU ae oe Mites ca cee at dese ST toe SET ee UD 


* Subjects taught with no time prescribed. 

+ Subjects taught but included in time of some other subjects. Opt. Optional, 
—not counted in totals. Subjects bracketed count only as having one period of 
the time specified. 

a. In 1860 it was provided that 120 minutes per day be devoted to study and 
preparation. 

b. In 1915 one study period is required each day. The number of minutes 
not fixed, and may be taken from the unassigned time or from that of any subject, 
in the judgment of the principal. 

ce. In schools having facilities (1890 and 1900). 

d. Not counted in total—applies only to one sex. 

e. Not counted in totals. If electives were not chosen the principal dis- 
tributed the time according to nis discretion. In 1915 such time if electives were 
not chosen must be devoted to English and geography. Therefore time assigned 
to electives in 1915 is counted. 

f. A foot-note in the time schedule for 1915, prescribes that in the first six 
years at least 75 minutes be devoted per week to penmanship, in the seventh 
and eighth years 60 minutes. Time devoted to penmanship in 1915 is, however, 
included in the minutes allotted to “Language or English.” 
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II. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION ~ 


A REcorD OF ELIMINATION AND SURVIVAL IN THE First THREE 
TERMS OF NEw York Crty HicuH ScHoors For 14,158 Pupris 


In compliance with the request of a Committee of the Board, 
this Division collected certain data bearing on the elimination of 
pupils. 

Many assertions have been made concerning the percentage 
of loss of pupils in high schools. Many of these estimates are 
wholly deceptive in that they are based on a comparison of reg- 
isters of a class during successive terms, such registers represent- 
ing not the same pupils but the same official class. 

The membership of such a class changes in many ways. The 
loss in registration does not represent the net loss of those who 
have dropped out; some pupils fail of promotion, some continue 
their studies in other high schools. Additions are made to the 
class by holdovers and new admissions. A comparison of suc- 
cessive registers, therefore, is not an accurate basis of estimating 
elimination. 

Notwithstanding the defects of this easy though deceptive 
method of estimating high school mortality, it is not so faulty 
as another method which compares the registration of successive 
years or terms at any one time, and by a comparison of these 
registrations, derives certain percentages of so-called loss. 

A fairly accurate method is to examine the cards of a 
beginning class of pupils and to follow the record of; each in- 
dividual. It is the method which has been followed in this study. 

The facts obtained were: : 

1. The number of pupils entering the high schools in 
September, 1913; 

2. The number (out of this group) leaving school during 
the terms beginning September, 1913, February, 1914, and Sep- 
tember, 1914. 


3. The causes for leaving the high school. 


Table A shows the figures for the first and second of the 
above-named groups of facts. Out of 14,158 children entering 


Oo 


high school in September, 1913, 3,597 dropped out in the first 
term, 1,643 in the second term, and 1,711 in the third term, leaving 
7,207 of the original group at the end of the third term in the 
high schools originally entered. It must be noted, however, that 
of the number leaving, 946 were transferred to other public high 
schools in the first term, 232 in the second term, and 247 in the 
third term. Such pupils cannot be classed as eliminated inasmuch 
as they continued in some other high school] in the city. The 
real loss was then 2,651 for the first term, 1,411 for the second 
term, and 1,464 for the third term, a total of 5,526, 
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TABLE A—HIGH SCHOOL ELIMINATION 


No. transferred to another Grand| Per | No. 


No. No. who dropped out public high school 


High School | ented | __Term besinning yess 9 hac fa aa 
1915 | 1545 | nova ova) T*!| ons | nove | 1504 | Fo! ed | aos] 915 

Commerce ......... 763; 161} 80) 74) 315 5 7| 15) 27]| 342) .413) 421 
DeWitt Clinton ..} 951) 201] 108) 104) 413) 24) 4) 9} 37]| 450) .434/ 501 
Julia Richman.....| 604) 78) 77| 76) 231 15} 21) 53} 89)) 320) .382| 284 
Stuyvesant ......... 845) 187; 76} 106} 369) 48 9| 20] 77)| 446) .436} 399 
Wadleigh........... 608) 104) 65) 53} 222)| 37; 13) 16) 66) 288) .365| 320 
Washington Irving.| 1839) 293) 104) 100) 497) 493*| 72} 31} 596)| 1093) .270) 746 
Evander Childs...) 506) 92|/ 54) 59) 205/| 28 9] 9 46} 251} .405) 255 
Wiortts worsccs-se~: 735| 170t} 98) 94) 362}) 45) 9} 14) 68) 430) .492! 305 
Bay Ridge......... 302} 65) 42; 38) 145) 11 3} 4! 18|| 163) .480) 139 
Bushwick .. ........ 739; 128} 87; 100; 315|} 26) 7} 8 41]| 356) .426) 383 
Boye arch cecce 5S lia, 6844) Ose alOF so 20h bol G2 Zanh 2911 7 350 
Commercial ........ 806} 142} 64) 63) 269 Ghia 1} 10}! 279) 333} 527 
Eastern District.....} 659) 106) 84) 91| 281 13} 13) 14) 40)| 321) 426) 338 
Erasmus Hall...... 608) 115; 34) 25) 174)| 29) 15} O} 44) 218) .286) 390 
Selenite te kse 644, 96; 55} 66) 217); 19) 12) 10) 41}! 258) .337| 386 
Manual Training ..| 1194! 329; 155) 132; 616|| 75+) 10 9} 94) 710) 516) 484 
Bryant a vseees sos 2. 339} 68) 29' 59) 156 7; 3] 6) 16) 172) .460] 167 
Far Rockaway..... 81; 10 Zeetire 28 6 2 9] 37) 345) 44 
Flushing 22. /..:255+, COs Ai ween dD 3 ] l 80; .373) 121 
Jamaica ............ cot IOlLiazoly 77 8 I 3} 12)| 89) .350) 131 
Newtown.........+ 220 ool dis) zat 101 0 1; 2} = 3} 104) .424) 134 
Richmond Hill.....| 364) 55) 54) 48) 157); 13 4 1} 18) 175) .431} 189 
Cet eotery ot cots 331} 66) 44) 32) 142 0 2| 4, 6} 138) .430) 193 
qr ee "14158 2661) 1411) 1464) 5536}| 946 232] 247} 1425|| 6951|.3908| 7207 


* Most of these went to Julia Richman High School, organized that year. 
+ Most of these went to Bay Ridge High School. 

t Most of these pupils registered but never attended. 

§ Net including those transferred to other public high schools. 
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Table B shows the elimination by percentages for the various 
schools by terms. The heaviest elimination occurred in the first 
term, amounting to 18.7%. In this table again, those transferred 
are not included. It was planned to trace the history of an 
entering class within the limits of each high school respectively. 
Had opportunity offered, it would have been interesting to trace 
further the history of those pupils transferred to other high 
schools. Some of these may have dropped out during the second 
or third terms, which fact would have made larger the number 
of eliminates. Nothing can be predicted positively of the subse- 
quent career of the pupil after transfer, from these tables, 
although such information could be collated were there sufficient 
aid and time available. 
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TABLE B—TABLE SHOWING ELIMINATION BY PERCENTAGES 


Including those transferred 
to other public high schools 


High School 


Term beginning 


Not including those transferred 
to other public high schools 


Term beginning 


—— a) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ef Sf Sf SS ES LL | SS 


Sept., 

1913 
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Washington Irving........ 427 
Evander Childs........... pee | 
i felag Bethe Alege SR 292 
Bayi Ridge ds: sess a arenas ay. 
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Pes WICK vance say cavers as .208 
Commercial.............- 183 
Eastern District........... 181 
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SRNIR aan tos itn Sessa 179 
Manual Training......... 338 
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Far Rockaway........... 198 
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th7O ch Ol 912.0101 3.339 
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169 | .133 | .097 | .430 
.187 } .100 | .103 | .390 
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Table C shows the causes of elimination as reported by the 
principals of the high schools. The chief cause given is “going 
to work.” | 

The causes assigned must always remain in question until 
the high schools are better equipped to confirm the statements 
made by pupils or parents. The study of the subject prepared 
by Dr. Joseph K. Van Denburg, “Causes of the Elimination of 
Students in Public Secondary Schools of New York City” (Con- 
tribution to Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
No. 47, 1911), is a model for students, but its very details makes 
it practically impossible of application on a large scale. For 
instance, Dr. Van Denburg quotes a case of one pupil who left 
school, according to the official report, on account of “ill-health.” 
Investigation showed that this statement, made by the pupil her- 
self, had no basis of truth whatever, and that eight other reasons 
advanced by her teachers, her parents and her classmates may 
have been true in part. 

Answers to questionnaires which in part are themselves 
based on unreliable information, raise a doubt as to the value of 
any investigation. This word of caution which might well be 
spoken concerning much that is offered in the name of educational 
research, is therefore uttered when interpreting the following 
table: 
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Table D gives the total number of pupils eliminated, classi- 
fied according to causes of elimination. For example, during the 
first term 1,197 left the high schools to go to work; 481 left to 
enter private schools, etc. During the second term, 631 went to 
work; 178 to private schools; 101 removed from the City, etc. 

The right-hand side of the table gives the percentages based 
upon the net elimination, 7.e., not including transferred pupils. 
It shows what percentage of the total elimination is due to each 
cause; thus, 45.1% of the elimination in the first term was due 
to “work”; 18.1% to entering private schools; 4.7% to removal 
from the City, etc. 


TABLE D—CAUSES OF ELIMINATION 


No. of pupils Percentages 
cee / 2d d d 3d 
st ! Ist ¥ | 
Term | Term | Term Total Term | Term| Term Total 
1 pet aye ae 1197 | 631 631 | 2459 451) .447| .431) .445 


To private schools.....|} 481 | 178 {| 206] 865 BLY 126) 41401 156 
Removal from City ...|} 126 | 101 91 | 318 |} .047| 071}; .062; .057 


LU A a ale Rr a 190 96 Loon aL oY .071| .068} .052} .066 
Mental incapacity..... 70 70 74 | 214 026} .049| .051; .039 
Other causes............ 587 | 335 | 386] 1308 PARTY YG ARES i Be cer & ¥ | 
FL ORBLEC Les gees headache 2651 | 1411 | 1464 | 5526 997; .998; 1.00 | 1.00 
‘Loother Pls Siccceascs 946 | 232 | 247 | 1425 

Grand total ............ 3597 | 1643 | 1711 | 6951 


A study of the figures in the foregoing tables does suggest 
the need of modification of the present methods of administration 
and instruction in high schools. Nearly fifty per cent. of those 
who leave at the end of the first term do so because they must 
go to work, yet it is scarcely possible to assume that economic 
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necessity, which operates so potently at the end of the first term, 
would not have been equally effective in driving the pupil to 
work at the beginning. Whether the fault be of insufficient 
elementary preparation among pupils, or of inadequate methods 
in high school instruction, it is probably true that the reason 
which prompted the pupil to leave high school was not actually 
that of economic necessity. 

Again when thirty per cent. of a new class on the average 
leaves high school within a year, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
that fact may not bear an intimate relation to a change in admin- 
istrative method, such as the establishment of the so-called six, 
three and three plan by which the continuity of a plan of instruc- 
tion may be arranged with reference to the school life of the pupil 
rather than to traditional modes of organization. 
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Ill. MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 


A. A SUMMARY OF REPORTS OR OTHER ACTIONS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EpuUCATION oF THE City oF NEw York IN 
RELATION TO THE NEw York ScuHoor, INQuiry REPoR'S 


The following statement has been prepared by this Division 
in order to have for ready reference the reports of those who 
considered the reports of the Committee on the New York City 
School Inquiry. Some of the results of the inquiry are also noted. 


1. 15th Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools, Ap- 
pendix G 

a. A study of Dr. McMurry’s Report on Instruction and Super- 
vision in Elementary Schools by a committee of ten principals. 

b. “The Courtis Tests in Arithmetic’—by Middlesex A. Bailey, 
Head of Mathematics Department, New York Training School 
for Teachers. 

c. “Physical Training and Hygiene’—by C. Ward Crampton, 
Director of Physical Training. 

d. Discussion of the Report of Calvin O. Davis on High School 
Courses of Study except Commercial Courses—by a committee 
of principals and teachers. 

e. Review of Frank V. Thompson’s Report on High Schools 
of Commerce—by J. J. Sheppard, late Principal, High School 
of Commerce. 

f. Dr. Schneider’s Report on Vocational Training—review by 
Gustave Straubenmiiller, Associate City Superintendent. 


2. A Review of the Hanus-Elliott report and reply—by the Board of 
Superintendents. (Presented to the Board of Education April 23, 
1913—Document No. 5, 1913.) 


3. On May 26, 1915, a report was presented to the Board of Education 
by the Special Committee appointed to consider the report of 
Professor Edward C. Elliott on The System of General Supervision 
peat Siete Examiners. (Minutes, Board of Education, May 

Nore:—The report states that many parts of the Elliott report 
need not now be given further consideration in view of the fact that 
recommendations thereto have been put into effect. The Committee 
is of the opinion that the system of supervision would be improved 
if there were added a few district superintendents at large, for the 
purpose of supervising special activities and for the carrying on of 
experiments under the direction of the Board of Superintendents. 
Suggestions are made for the purpose of creating standards and of 
determining whether the work of the District Superintendents cannot 
be improved. The committee believes that the salary schedules are 
not such as to attract competent men teachers. The committee is 
of the opinion that the Board of Superintendents should establish 
a system that will permit the efficiency of principals and. teachers 
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to be defined according to standards; and should, if necessary, define 
such standards. It believes that there should be comment in all reports 
setting forth the reasons why a teacher or principal is or is not 
satisfactory, in any given respect, and that in cases where the 
teacher or principal is defective, the marking official should certify 
what efforts have been made to improve the work of such teacher or 
principal. The committee believes that the custom of fixed, detailed 
qualifications for the position of district superintendent would be 
unfortunate and that it would tend to develop a class who would 
train to meet such qualifications and not broaden along general and 
original educational lines. Suggestions from district superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers ard now welcomed by the Board 
of Superintendents. The members of the Board of Superintendents 
should be freed from purely administrative details such as appoint- 
ment and transfer of teachers, etc. 

The Special Committee on methods of the Board of Examiners 
is considering that part of the Elliott report dealing with the 
Board of Examiners 


Reply of the Association of District Superintendents of New York 
to certain findings and recommendations of Professor Frank M. 
McMurry and Professor Edward C. Elliott. Prepared by a com- 
mittee and edited by Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, District Superintendent. 


Reports on Goodnow-Howe Report on Organization, Status and 
Procedure of Board of Education: 


a. Report of Special Committee concerning status of the Executive 
Committee of the Board—(May 13, 1914—Minutes—Board of 
Education.) (Resolution adopted “that the Committee on By- 
Laws be requested to consider and report to the Board of 
Education the matters upon which final action may be confided 
to the Executive Committee, as distinguished from those upon 
which action is required by law to be taken by the Board itself, 
to the end that a valid and orderly procedure may be followed 
in the devolution of business upon the Executive Committee 
for the convenience of the Board and the better administration 
of its affairs.” ) 


b. Report of Special Committee on Goodnow-Howe Report—that 
part dealing with the physical side of school buildings—(June 
10, 1914—Minutes.) (Recommends that work now supervised 
by Committee on Care of Buildings and supervision of janitors 
be taken over by the Committee on Buildings and Building 
Bureau.) 


c. Report of Special Committee on certain recommendations in 
Goodnow-Howe Report regarding the Secretary’s office—trans- 
fer of secretarial work of committees to various bureaus; and 
preparation of minutes of the Board of Education—(June 24, 
1914—Minutes. ) 


d. Report of Special Committee on Goodnow-Howe Report relative 
to the size of the Board of Education—(Minutes—Nov. 25, 1914 
—(1) and December 23, 1914—(2). (1) Favored a reduction 
in the number of members of the Board of Education—Report 
laid over. (2) Resolution adopted that the Board of Education, 
without expressing an opinion regarding the resolution presented 
by the Special Committee, request said Committee to present to 
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the Board of Education a full and comprehensive plan for the 
proposed establishment of a smaller Board of Education. 


e. A Report on the Organization of the Board of Education and 
its Committees, prepared by Division of Reference and Re- 
search (Bulletin No. 10). The sequence of topics in the 
Goodnow-Howe Report afforded a guide in discussing the or- 
ganization of the Board.) 

Note 1—The matter of the reorganization of the Board of Educa- 
cation and its Committees is now being considered by the Executive 
Committee as a Special Committee. 

Nore 2.—In accordance with a recommendation of the Goodnow- 
Howe report that “a central reference and information division” 
be established, the Division of Reference and Research has been 
organized. The work of the Committee on Sites is done in co- 
operation with this Division. A study of population and conditions 
incidental and necessary to the proper location of school premises 
is now being made. 


Report of Special Committee on estimating for budget purposes the 
number of teachers needed for elementary schools. (Relative to 
plan suggested by Dr. Bachman in School Inquiry Report.) Minutes, 
Board of Education, June 10, 1914.) 


Reply by the City Superintendent of Schools to the report made 
by Dr. Bachman: “Overage Children in Public Schools.” (Pre- 
sees to the Board of Education, October 9, 1912—Document No. 7, 
1912. 


Report of Special Committee appointed to consider Dr. Bachman’s 
report on part-time conditions. (Presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation, September 10, 1913, Document No. 9, 1913.) 


Report of Special Committee appointed to consider Dr. Bachman’s. 
report on “Promotion, Non-promotion and Part-time.” (Minutes, 
Board of Education—April 28, 1915.) 

Note :—‘“Many of the recommendations have already been enacted 
into by-laws; the conclusion that on the whole, children promoted 
at the end of the Feb.-June, 1911, term, were the pupils who should 
have been advanced, is probably indicative of the general tendency 
toward careful promotion and should be regarded as a partial answer 
to the criticism of forced promotion; the adjustments in curricula 
are already under consideration in various forms; the suggestion 
that some data be collected to form the basis of understanding the 
conditions most favorable to a maximum rate of promotions has been 
referred to the Division of Reference and Research; the problem 
of over-sized classes as a factor in promotion is already being 
attacked from two angles, namely, that of the Ettinger part-time plan, 
and the experiment under the guidance of Mr. Wirt; the problem of 
absence as a factor in non-promotion is at present better cared for 
owing to the reorganization of the Bureau of Attendance; the pro- 
vision of special E classes for pupils two or more years over-age 
depends upon further investigation as to the extent to which the 
over-age of pupils is due to late entrance, and to the extent to 
which it is due to slow progress. At the present time lack of funds 
would interfere with the prosecution of this form of work. The 
suggestion that C classes be provided for the instruction of pupils 
unable to use the English language, particularly for pupils in the 1A 


10. 


11. 
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grade, should be met in so far as) financial ability permits. Part 
time is shown to be but a slight factor in increasing the number 
of non-promotions, and the expansion of the Ettinger part-time 
classes does probably serve to aid the remedying of the decrease of 
part time to no slight extent. It is desirable, however, that, in so 
far as may be possible, full-time instruction should be given to all 
children, with fewer pupils to each class in order that the maximum 
educational progress may be attained.” 


“Material for Arithmetical Problems”, a report prepared by the 
Division of Reference and Research in accordance with a recommen- 
dation of the School Inquiry Committee that “a study be made of 
the social life of all types of children, to determine the material 
available for problem work.” (Bulletin No. 2.) 


Noteé:—The bulletin contains problems that reflect local condi- 
ditions, express real situations or otherwise appeal to children’s in- 
terests and experiences; indicates the problem that is purposeless, 
and gives a list of subjects which offers abundant material for 
problems. 


Report of the Special Committee appointed to consider Dr. Goddard’s 
report on ungraded classes—(Presented to the Board of Education, 
March 11, 1914, and May 27, 1914—Document No. 7, 1914.) 


Note:—The recommendations embodied in tha Goddard report 
have been given careful consideration; many of them were similar 
to measures which the Board of Education was considering toward 
the same end. Many of these measures have since been enacted into 
the By-Laws. 


The Committee on Ungraded Classes has held conferences with 
such persons and organizations as have had practical experience with 
the type of child cared for in ungraded classes. The Committee also 
perfected a plan which embodies the following features: 

a. Co-operation of the Department of Ungraded Classes with 
the departments of the city government that share in the dis- 
covery and treatment of mental defectives. 

b. Provisions for the training of teachers for ungraded classes. 

c. The establishment of industrial schools for boys and for 
girls of appropriate age and mentality, and of an agricultural 
school for boys. 

d. Provision for special supplies and equipment for ungraded 
classes. 

e. Provision for an increase in the administrative staff of the 
department of ungraded classes. 


The Committee on Studies and Text-Books reported on the portion of 
Dr. McMurry’s report relative to the course of study. (The report 
closes with the statement: “The critciism of the course of study as 
made by Dr. McMurry were largely recognized by the Board of Edu- 
cation itself, and under its initiative practically all the recommenda- 
tions to be found in his report have already been adopted in principle 
and spirit or are being crystallized in the courses o fstudy now under 
revision.” (Minutes, Board of Education—May 27, 1914.) 


Note:—New courses of study have been adopted in arithmetic, 
history, civics, music; physical training course has been modified; 
prevocational courses have been established in the 7th and 8th years 
and a uniform system of penmanship has been introduced. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Amendment to report of Committee on Studies and Textbooks of 
date May 27, 1914—retechnical grammar. (Minutes, Board of Educa- 
tion—June 24, 1914.) 


Report of Committee on High Schools and Training Schools on Dr. 
Ballou’s report on “Problems in Organization and Administration of 
High Schools.” The report concerns itself with 

The size of sections 

The work of chairman of departments 

The work of other teachers 

Administrative control in relation to internal organization 

Estimating the need of high school teachers 
The report states that numerous constructive suggestions of Dr. 
Ballou’s report have been given the consideration that they merit; 
that many of the recommendations in Dr. Ballou’s report are already 
in practice in the high schools, and others with which the Committee 
would be glad to concur, are impossible because of lack of funds. 
Report referred to Board of Superintendents for such action as 
seemed necessary. (Minutes, Board of Education—June 24, 1914.) 


Report of Committee on High Schools and Training Schools relative 
to certain items indicated in School Inquiry Report, concerning which 
it was recommended that further investigation be made; report was 
submitted on the size of sections in high schools, teaching periods, 
number of curricula. (Minutes, Board of Education—Jan. 27, 1915.) 

NorE :—Regarding teaching periods, “everything is being done 
to establish closer equalization of conditions wherever practicable.” 

Special courses have been introduced in high schools having the 
general course of study. A commercial course has been adopted 
which may be given in any high school having the general course, 
and a course in domestic science and art has been adopted for girls 
in any high schools. 

A committee of high school principals, appointed to take up the 
matters, has presented a report upon instruction of first-year pupils, 
the organization of sections, the methods of teaching, the attention 
given by the teachers to the special needs of the pupils, and the 
adaptation of the work to their several abilities. (Included in Report 
on High Schools—l6th Annual Report of the City Superintendent 
of Schools, for the year ending July 31, 1914.) The plan presented 
is now under consideration by the High School Principals’ Association 
for revision. 


Report of the Special Committee appointed to consider Dr. Thomp- 
son’s report on Commercial Education. (Presented September 30, 
1914—Document No. 10, 1914.) 


NorE:—A commercial course has been adopted which may be 
given in any high school having the general course. 

Stenography has been introduced experimentally as an elective 
in the first year of the commercial course of one high school. 

Teachers have been assigned as co-ordinators or field agents 
to aid in the establishment of co-operative relations with business 
houses. Practice work has been secured for “commercial students” 
in business houses and in the offices of the Department of Education. 

Continuation classes in elementary subjects have been established 
in department stores. 

During the past year, through the co-operation of the Chamber 
of Commerce, lectures have been given at the high schools by business 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 
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men and city officials, and opportunities have been offered teachers 
and students to visit various business establishments. 

A “Commercial Club” has been organized to provide for meetings 
of business men and teachers for the purpose of discussing problems 
of commercial education. 


Report of Special Committee appointed to consider Dr. Bachman’s 
report on Intermediate Schools. (Minutes, Board of Education— 
July 23, 1913.) (Report is in accord with Dr. Bachman’s view that 
differentiated courses should be established in the 7th and &th years.) 


Notre :—Such courses have been established. 


Report of Committee on Vocational Schools and Industrial Training 
relative to Dr. Schneider’s report on Vocational Schools. (Minutes, 
Board of Education—June 25, 1913.) (Request to be made for 
funds to continue further along the lines approved in Dr. Schneider’s 
report.) 

Notr:—Day continuation classes have been organized in depart- 
ment stores and factories. 

Arrangements are being made for the establishment of co-opera- 
tive classes. (Dr. Schneider is now serving in an advisory capacity.) 
The co-operation of employers has been secured. 

Prevocational classes have been established in elementary schools, 
7th and 8th years. (See Intermediate Schools Report.) 


Report of Committee on Special Schools on Dr. Burks’ report on 
The Compulsory Attendance Service. (Minutes, Board of Education 
—June 11, 1913, and July 9, 1913.) (Recommends consolidation of 
the work of the Permanent Census Board with the work of enforce- 
ment of the Compulsory Education Law.) 

Note:—The Bureau of Compulsory Education, School Census 
and Child Welfare has been organized. 


Report of a Special Committee on the Armstrong Report—relative 
to the creation of a department’ which would have charge of the 
installation, maintenance and operation of the heating plants; the 
operation of the janitorial cleaning force; the matter of fuel and 
janitors’ supplies. Matter referred to Committee on Buildings, Com- 
mittee on Care of Buildings, Committee on Supplies fora joint 
report on “the work and composition of janitors.” (Minutes, Board 
of Education—Feb. 25, 1914.) 


Nort :—Concerning the utilization of school buildings considered 
in the Armstrong report, it should be stated that Superintendent 
Wirt, of Gary, Ind., is serving in an advisory capacity to the end 
that certain schools may be reorganized, under a dual system, so 
that the buildings may be used to their maximum capacity. “Com- 
pensation of janitors” is under consideration. 


“Delays in the erection of public school buildings”’—Answer of Com- 
mittee on Buildings to the report prepared by C. G. Armstrong & 
Son for the School Inquiry Committee. (Presented to the Board 
of Elucation March 25, 1914—Document No. 3, 1914.) 


Report of the Special Committee on Ventilation of Public School 
Buildings. (Minutes, Board of Education—May 27, 1914.) The 
Committee reports that from inspections made, it appears that the 
conditions of the temperature and purity of air have been improved. 
(The report recommends certain devices; it also states that under 
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the present method of supervision of janitorial service, it would be 
useless to install many of these. The report recommends that a new 
bureau to control engineering and janitorial matters be created.) 


Notre :—Tests of the character recommended by Mr. William J. 
Knox, Chemical Engineer, are being conducted—tests “toward re- 
producing within the schoolrooms the vital principal of invigorating 
outdoor air.” Relative to the use of buckwheat coal, a recommenda- 
tion made in the School Inquiry Report, it should be stated that 
several buildings are being equipped to test the practicability of 
using cheaper fuels. 

The matter of the new bureau recommended is now under con- 
sideration. 


Aj report made jointly by Committee on Buildings, Committee on 
Supplies, Committee on Care of Buildings, on recommendation that 
the work and duties imposed upon the Committee on Care of: Build- 
ings and the Supervisor of Janitors be turned over to the Committee 
on Buildings and the Building Bureau (Recommendation of Special 
Committee appointed to consider Goodnow-Howe Report.) 

The joint report recommends that the bureaus having charge of 
the care, maintenance and operation of the school plant be reorganized 
to the end that these tasks may be centralized; it recommends that 
the Committee heretofore known as the Committee on Care of 
Buildings be known as Committee on Maintenance and Care of 
Buildings; that the position of Supervisor of Janitors be abolished 
and that a chief of operation an dmaintenance be appointed. (Min- 
utes, Board of Education—Feb. 10, 1915.) 


Notre :—This report has been referred to the Executive Committee 
for consideration in connection with the report on the “Organization 
of the Board of Education and its Committees.” 


The By-Law Committee Report relative to the organization of a 
teachers’ council. (Minutes, Board of Education—June 11, 1913, 
July 9, 1913.) The Committee considered (in conjunction with the 
Special Committee appointed to consider th ereport on ‘““The System 
of General Supervision” by Professor Elliott) a plan for a teachers’ 
council. Dr. Elliott’s report recommended the creation of a super- 
visory council which should include the City Superintendent, district 
superintendents, a selected number of directors, as well as principals 
and representatives from the teaching staff. The Teachers’ Council 
which has been organized, is an advisory council of principals and 
teachers. 


B. Nots ConcERNING THE ReEcorps oF LEcAL DECISIONS 
CoMPILED BY THE DIVISION 


There has been prepared by the Division of Reference and 


Research a classified index of legal actions on salaries of teachers, 
janitors and other employees; actions for reinstatement; for 
damages; for. injuries; and all actions brought by the teaching 
and administrative staff of the Board of Education from 1898 to 
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date. Wherever opinions have been rendered, a synopsis appears 
on a card under the name of the plaintiff in the action. In many 
instances there are synopses of opinions from the lowest to the 
highest court. 

The information was obtained from the registers in the 
office of the Corporation Counsel, and from files in the Board of 
Education. 

The continuity of the index is provided for by periodic ex- 
aminations of the registers in the Corporation Counsel’s office. 
A daily examination of the Law Journal is made and the dis- 
position of Board of Education cases is noted on the proper cards. 

The index is alphabetically arranged, and a classified key 
index of about 2,500 titles provides such a system of subdivisions 
and cross references that ready access may be had to any desired 
case. There are about 1,500 cards in the alphabetical index under 
titles of plaintiffs in the various cases. 

In addition to actions against the Board of Education, cases 
or opinions having some collateral bearing on matters which 
might affect Board of Education actions have been included in 
the index. 

A digest of opinions, which will be arranged according to 
the points decided in the several cases, is being prepared. This 
will be treated in the same manner as the general index— 
a card for each point, such as “Mandamus,” “Jurisdiction,” 
“Tenure,” etc. The key index, as in the main index, will give the 
name of the case. 
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COMPILATIONS AND REFERENCES TO VARIOUS 
REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
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I. KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION 


A. AIDING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS TO UNDERSTAND THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN—A NeEw YorkK EXPERIMENT 


The Brooklyn Women Principals’ Association, during the 
past year, has considered among other subjects the matter of 
the relation between the kindergarten and the 1A classes. 

Believing that there will always seem to be a gap between 
the kindergarten and the school proper while kindergarten 
teachers do not understand the aims and methods of the school, 
and teachers in the school do not understand the aims and 
methods of the kindergarten, and realizing that while it is com- 
paratively easy for kindergarten teachers to obtain instruction in 
primary methods, short courses in kindergarten procedure are 
rarely or never offered to teachers, Miss Emma L. Johnston, 
principal of the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, and a 
member of the Association, conducted an experiment last spring 
for the purpose of giving 1A teachers the opportunity of making 
an intelligent study of the kindergarten. 

District Superintendent James Edsall was requested to invite 
the 1A-grade teachers of the schools in his districts to take a 
course of lessons in kindergarten work at the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers. About twenty-five teachers accepted the 
invitation, meeting for six successive Monday evenings. Miss 
Ruth E. Tappan, head of the kindergarten department of the 
training school gave the instruction by means of lectures and 
practical demonstrations. The teachers of 1A classes handled 
the kindergarten gifts, engaged in kindergarten occupations and 
played kindergarten games. ‘There was no attempt to induce 
the teachers to use kindergarten material or methods in the 1A 
grade. The instruction merely made clear the meaning of the 
several kindergarten activities. 


B. ADVANCED KINDERGARTEN WorK IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GrapEs—A Boston EXPERIMENT 

In Boston an experiment in doing advanced kindergarten 

work with primary grade children has been tried. On two - 
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afternoons a week, forty-nine kindergartners, who volunteered 
their services, worked at this problem in thirty school districts, 
with the children of sixty primary classes. 


The organization varied somewhat, but the most common 
arrangement was for the kindergartner to take one division of 
the lowest primary grade for the first hour of the afternoon 
session and the other division for the second hour of the session, 
reversing the order of the divisions on the second day. Occasion- 
ally her work was with only the lower divisions of the two first 
grades, and again it extended into a second grade. 


Great freedom was allowed in the choice of activities and 
arrangement of the program, though at Superintendent Dwyer’s 
request all the teachers gave ample opportunity for the free 
conversations familiar in the kindergarten, but often lacking in 
the primary classes, with their larger number and more formal 
procedure. Advanced gift and hand-work were used in most 
classes, the former for free construction and for number work, 
the latter for hand training and for free expression of experiences, 
drawing and paper cutting proving especially valuable in this 
work. Games were played, stories were told, and many delightful 
excursions were taken to woods, parks, farms and beaches, both 
stories and excursions furnishing rich supplies of material for 
conversations and expression through hand-work. 


At the close of the year the sixty primary teachers were 
asked for reports and frank comments on the experiment. All 
but one reported favorably, many with enthusiasm. The chance 
that it gave them to work with smaller groups was greatly ap- 
preciated, and several reported specifically that this had resulted 
in having a larger number of children than usual ready to promote 
That the experiment had awakened intelligent interest among the 
teachers is shown by their questions: Could we arrange foi con- 
ferences between kindergarten and grade teachers? Could prim- 
ary teachers be given time for home visiting? Is there any way 
of furnishing instruction in kindergarden work, as a whole, to 
primary teachers in active service? Can the ideals of the kinder- 
garten be made the ideals of the school? Can the grades be given 
a more flexible program? 
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C. A Coursk oF Stupy IN. GRAMMAR BASED ON THE GRAM- 
MATICAL FRRORS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN Kansas City 


The present day tendency of subjecting educational princi- 
ples, theories and practices to scientific examination and scrutiny 
has resulted in many important studies and investigations. 


One of the most recent and interesting is the study made, 
under the direction of Professor Charters, of the grammatical 
errors of the school children in Kansas City, Mo. 


It was made, perhaps, in response to the criticism so long 
directed against grammar which holds that, as the function of 
grammar in the grades is to serve as an aid to correct oral and 
written expression, and as many of the rules of grammar taught 
are not broken by children, such rules ought not therefore to be 
included in the course of study, | 


The investigation was planned to find (1) what errors in the 
use of oral and written language forms, violating rules of gram- 
mar, were made by the children of the Kansas City elementary 
schools; (2) what rules of grammar were necessary in order to 
include and understand these items; (3) what items in the 
present course of study in Kansas City were included but unnces- 
sary, and what items should be included but were omitted. 


The material was collected in the following manner. The 
teachers of all grades from the third to the seventh inclusive 
were directed to; hand in to the principal the written work of 
their pupils for a period of four weeks. Such written work 
was to be that ordinarily done in the regular course of school 
work, in which the children would write freely and in which 
their errors would be revealed. No dictated nor copied matter 
nor work written after correction was to be included. No mention 
was to be made to the children of the fact that their papers were 
being collected for grammatical errors. 


In the oral language the teachers were directed to carry 
note-books for five days of school and to jot down every gram- 
matical error made orally in their presence. If the same error 
occurred more than once with or without the use of the same 
words, it was to be noted each time. 
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In addition to this, a third means was used for finding out 
what were the common errors. The teachers and principals were 
requested to state, in order of frequency, if possible, the gram- 
matical errors which they believed to be most commonly made 
by the school children. 

The errors were tabulated and percentages worked out. The 
following is a copy of table A, which gives the errors found in 
oral language: 
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The striking features about the list are its narrow limits, and 
the fact that errors in the use of the verb (errors 8 to 13) make 
up 57% of the errors. Other tables show further analysis and 
classification. 

The written errors were carefully studied, inasmuch as such 
study acted as a partial check on the study of oral errors, and in 
the second place supplemented it. 


Table B is the list of errors in written work. It contains 
all the classes of oral errors listed in Table A with some additions. 
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The second part of the study takes up the question of 
selecting upon the basis of these errors the grammatical rules to 
be taught. The table of errors was changed to a statement of 
the rules broken. ‘These rules, it is concluded, should form the 
core of the course in grammar. To understand these rules, other 
rules and definitions must be studied, and accordingly these are 
added to the complete list; for instance, Rule 1, The subject of 
a verb is in the nominative csae. “This involves a knowledge of 
subject and predicate and, therefore, of the sentence. Subject 
involves a knowledge of noun and pronoun. Nominative case in- 
cludes case and nominative case in pronouns. Predicate involves 
the use of the verb.” 

The study in its third part compares the course of study in 
Kansas City as at present constituted with one based upon the 
errors of the children and shows what omissions and additions 
would be made necessary. 

The question of saving time in the elementary school period, 
of eliminating existing waste, is a very important one. Economy 
can be effected “by the elimination of non-essential subjects or 
subject-matter, and by including only such additional significant 
material as is clearly vital in realizing the ends of elementary 
education.” Studies of the kind described are very essential in 
order to determine upon the basis of fact the subject matter 
that is essential or non-essential. It may be that courses of study 
will, in the future, be made up under the guidance of such rela- 
tively exact information, rather than under the influence of 
personal impression or opinion. 
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II, SECONDARY INSTRUCTION 
A. THE Junior Hicu ScHooL AND THE SIx-AND-SIx PLAN 


Reference has already been made to certain figures indicating 
the loss of pupils in high schools during the earlier part of the 
course. This condition is not peculiar to any one place. 

Among the various methods for influencing pupils’ to con- 
tinue their schooling, as well as for gaining certain other advan- 
tages, there has been proposed a change in organization by which 
the elementary school course would be reduced to six years, and 
by which six years would be devoted to high school instruction. 
Usually it is proposed that the first three years of this second 
six-year period have an organization of their own; to this organi- 
zation is applied the name of “junior high school.” 

Correspondence on file in this Division indicates that the 
six and six plan, or the six, three and three plan is being con- 
sidered in many cities and towns and in some is in successful 
operation. 

The six, three and three plan has been recommended for 
two reasons: for its administrative advantages, and for its better 
adaptability to the needs of pupils between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. 

It is claimed that junior high schools may be more readily 
distributed, in some cases. being housed in elementary school build- 
ings. Thus, there would be no real break between them and the 
elementary schools, no more than there now is, for example, 
between the 6B and the 8B school. 

For the pupils the argument is advanced that the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years of schooling require a greater variety of - 
content and a better sort of adjustment than the elementary course 
affords. 

Mr. C. M. Merry, principal of the Madisonville High School 
of Cincinnati, in a letter to the writer, states that the six and six 
organization has been in operation in Madisonville two years with 
results that are highly satisfactory. There are special classes and 
provisions for three\ types of pupils, retarded, normal and 
advanced. 
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In Document No. 39 of the Council of Education of the 
State of New Jersey, further reasons are offered for the estab- 
lishment of a junior high school. A selected bibliography of the 
subject is included. 

Bulletin No. 12, 1914, published by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Michigan, recommends that the 
high school be organized to embrace the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. The advantages of dividing 
the schools into six elementary grades and six high school grades 
are summarized as follows: 

The six-year organization will give to boys and girls during 
the critical period of the seventh and eighth grades equal oppor- 
tunities with those of high schools. 

The pupils will be given early opportunity to exercise some 
choice as to the group of studies they wish to pursue, the teachers 
and parents, of course, directing the pupils’ selections. 

Placing the seventh and eighth grades on the high school 
schedule will make it easy to promote pupils by the subjects they 
have passed rather than by the passing of grades. 

Pupils will be placed early in the high school environment 
and, thus started into work of their choice, will be less liable 
to leave school. 

It is rare that a pupil in the present high school can shorten 
his course by doing four years of work in three. In the six-year 
high school, however, it will be quite feasible for the stronger 
students to plan on doing the work in five years, thus gaining 
a year without lowering the quality of the work or jeopardizing 
the health of the students. 

It would be possible to provide more new teachers and a more 
efficient type of instruction due to the employment of specialists. 

Courses of study for the Michigan High Schools, suggested 
in the bulletin, include “literary,” agricultural, household arts, 
and commercial courses. 


B. SrupreEs AND REporRTS ON ENGLISH By ASSOCIATIONS OR 
ComMMITTEES oF HicH ScHoor, TEACHERS OF NEw York City 


Similar to the University of Missouri study concerning gram- 
mar though on a somewhat smaller scale, is the report of the 
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committee of high school teachers of English of this City, ap- 
pointed by their association to study the work of English com- 
position in grammar schools and in high schools. The section of 
this report that relates to the types of errors commonly found, 
states that the principal general errors noted in an examination 
of over one thousand papers of different kinds written by gram- 
mar school pupils, were: 


a. Lack of sentence recognition 
b. Lack of paragraph recognition 


c. Lack of power to apply simple grammatical principles to 
written expression 


The classes of errors found in the answer papers of a uni- 
form test given to four hundred grammar school children entering 
high school were as follows: 


Bad: paragcraplinows waked scone wits tem ere 55% of papers 
Poor, isentencewtrecognitiois. 3 a ulewn oes ees 33% “ + 
Inaccurate in’ reprodtucing facts)... erste 88% “ “ 
Grammatical lerrotseie). ca cies en ee eee 68% “ " 
Misused tenses (included in above 68%)....22% “ H 
Error in Sisecor words Ja sos cs sci Leeann. 23% ¥ 
More than one mistake in spelling............ 70% “ ‘i 
Deficientsin apunctiation.. oes on eee 18% “ - 


Of five hundred letters examined, 


321 were perfect 

97 evinced bad form 

77 were faulty in grammar 
19 had no heading 

17 had no address 

11 closed with “Truely” 
30 closed with “Sincerely” 
37 were badly capitalized 
81 had no date 


BULLETINS 


The principal feature of a recent bulletin of the Association 
of High School Teachers of English of New York City (Bulletin 
XVI, May, 1915), is the report of the Committee on Co-operation, 
which makes the following recommendations: 


English Teachers 


To the English teacher we recommend that he continue to employ 
the methods whereby he has tried to spread the effects of his teaching 
over his pupils’ life; such as (a) assigning themes from the subject- 
matter of other courses taken in school, (b) introducing subjects from 
every-day life with the purpose of impressing the student with the idea 
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that English is a tool for use as well in every, business and profession 
as in every school department, (3) convincing students of the English 
teacher’s interest in their habitual use of the mother tongue by inquiring 
from other teachers of the work done in history, science, and so on, and 
by reading and criticising such papers and notebooks occasionally, (d) 
considering special problems which confront the pupil in preparing his 
work in other departments (such as a history outline or the record of 
an experiment in science and giving him proper training therefor, and 
(e) wherever it is practicable, taking at frequent but irregular intervals 
whole sets of papers in other subjects in lieu of composition assignments 
in the English class. 


Other Teachers 


To the teacher of another department desirous of co-operating with 
English teachers to secure better written and spoken English from 
his pupils, we offer the following list of specification as a definition of the 
uniform standard to which pupils are expected to measure up. We should 
like to emphasize the suggestions concerning oral work. Co-operation 
should not be restricted to noting violations of good usage. It should 
aim to develop the most effective use of language possible. The effort 
should not stop short of connected discourse. ‘The boy or girl will never 
think with perfect clarity until he or she learns to express ideas in 
lucid language. 


Suggestions for Co-operation 


In Oral Work 


1, Insist on clear speaking. The student should stand erect, with head 
up, and speak with sufficient clearness to be understood in all 
parts of the room. 


2. Insist on exactness. Require that the answer match the specific 
questions asked. Do not say, “I know what you mean. It is this 
way.’ Lead him to employ words that will express his meaning 
with some approach to precision. 


3. Insist on full answers. Resist the temptation to accept piecemeal 
replies. Where such a regulation is not too artificial, frequently 
require the pupil to explain in complete sentences what he means. 
Encourage the pupil so to organize his material that he can speak 
two or more minutes in elucidation of his ideas. 


4, Insist on correctness. Do not accept “ain t’/for “isn’t”, “don’t” for 
“doesn’t”, “this here”, “those sort”, or similar ungrammatical or 
unidiomatic expressions. Be careful to secure the proper use of the 
tenses, especially of the present tense. 


In Written Work 


1. Require the uniform heading. The faculty in each school should 
reach an agreement concerning the heading to be required of 
all pupils in all their written work. 


2. Insist on neatness, in both handwriting and arrangement. 
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3. Require correct spelling, not only of words in your subject, but 
of all common English words. ‘To call attention to such errors 
will not be sufficient unless the pupil is made to feel that he can- 
not safely repeat the error. 


4. Insist on clear sentence structure. Sprawling or incoherent sentences 
should be pointed out to the student. He will soon learn that he 
must exercise the same care in his other writing that the English 
teacher exacts in his themes. 


5. Require such punctuation as will make the sentence clear at a single 
reading, especially the proper use of the period and the question 
mark. The faculty might well agree on a few of the important 
rules for the comma to be enforced in all writing. 


6. Reject summarily all reports, papers and notebooks obviously deficient 
in the elements of decent English and good form noted above. 


It is further recommended that the principals promulgate 
the following rule for all examinations in subjects other than 
English: 


“On all papers marked sixty or above the teacher grading the paper 
sea give an additional credit, up to five points, for notably good 
nglish.” 


Recommendations applying to particular departments are also 
made, in the hope that teachers of other subjects will find in them 
guidance in their endeavors to co-operate with the English de- 
partment. 

The report includes a copy of a notice issued to his teachers 
by the principal of the Boys’ High School of Brooklyn: 


“As a means of strengthening the pupil’s English and increasing 
his mastery of all subjects studied, teachers and supervisors in this school 
will pcre remember that they are expected to INSIST on: 

Accurate use of words. 

Co-ordination between question and answer. 

Fluency and completeness of statement. 

Logical arrangement of thought. 

Respectable oral English from both teacher and pupil. 

Respectable written English, including form, spelling, and the 
use of technical marks of punctuation at least. 

Marking down any work notably deficient in English. 

Referring written work notably deficient in English, when such 
is found in departments other than English, to the pupil’s 
English teacher. 


9. The official school heading for written exercises. 
Teachers are also urged to raise any examination paper rated 65 per cent. 
or above on substance, at least 5 per cent. for notably good English.” 


ON AnAONS 


A very interesting contribution is that of the committee which 
reported on a plan for teaching pupils to read books quickly and 
effectively. An outline is presented which includes, 
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under “Exercises for increasing the speed of reading any book”: 


a. Consideration of kinds of books 
b. Consideration of kinds of reading 


under “Exercises for increasing the speed of reading any book”: 


a. Training i in utilization of typographical aids 

b. Training in judicious skipping 

c. Training in getting ideas from sentences, paragraphs, chap- 
ters, or other divisions of a book 

d. Training in taking in whole phrases or sentences at a glance 

e. Helping a pupil to discover his own verbal difficulties 


under “Exercise for increasing the effectiveness of reading” 


a. Fiction 
b. Non-fiction 


The Committee on Oral English makes the following recom- 
mendations: 


1, That all high schools give an examination in act English to pupils 
at the end of their first year to determine whether the speech of 
the pupils entering the second year is satisfactory. 

That all pupils whose speech is below grade be given an opportunity 
to continue work in oral English until their speech is satisfactory. 

3. That closer segregation for training school candidates be carried 
out when possible. 

4. That the extra year of work in oral English, as recommended in the 
syllabus submitted by the elocution teachers for high school pupils 
of the second year, be incorporated in the high school course to 
obviate the long interval between the work of the first and fourth 
years. 

5. That all pupils not in regular elocution classes be given grades in 
oral English by their English teachers as a means of emphasizing 
the importance of spoken English. 

6. That the entire record of a pupil in oral English, as well as his 
standing in a final examination, serve as a basis to determine his 
senior grade in oral English. 


A list of plays used by high schools during the current year, 
a list of recitations used recently by pupils, general suggestions 
concerning recitations disapproved by teachers, and suggestions 
for the improvement of public speaking and dramatics, are in- 


cluded in the report of the Committee on Public Speaking and 
Dramatics. 


C. BuLLETINS OF THE ILLINoIs ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 


The Illinois Association of Teachers of English publishes a 
monthly bulletin, copies of which are filed for reference in the 
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office of this Division. The following-named articles will be of 
interest to teachers of English in the high schools: 
1. An experimental course in freshman composition for 
Illinois high schools. Bulletin—January 1, 1913 
2. Report on the experiment in English composition. Bul- 
letin—February 15, 1914. 
3. Another word in English composition. Bulletin—Octo- 
ber 1, 1914. 
4, Memory work in English literature. Bulletin—Novem- 
ber 1, 1914. 
5. The teaching of the history of literature. Bulletin— 
February 15, 1915. 
6. Contemporary literature in the high school. Bulletin— 
April 15, 1915. 
7. The principles of business correspondence. Bulletin— 
Maveloriton sy. 


D. How Hicu Scuoor, Purits 1n St. Lours Use THetr TIME 


The report of the St. Louis public schools for the year 
ending June 30, 1914, contains a study relative to the “use of time 
by high school pupils.” 

Superintendent Blewitt remarks that “fon the diligence of the 
pupils as manifested by their use of time, statements vary from 
one charging fhat no pupil of ordinary physical strength can 
stand the strain demanded by study exactions, to one declaring 
that high school pupils are a lot of silly youngsters who have no 
sense of obligation and who shun work as a disagreeable imposi- 
tion.” For the reason that the Superintendent desired not to 
let his opinion, with reference to the matter, rest upon impres- 
sions alone, the study was made. 

The method of gathering the data was planned to avoid 
errors and to cover a field broad enough to give general conditions. 
At the same time of the day, approximately five hundred pupils, 
without previous notice, were asked to answer certain questions 
on a blank form provided. 

The statistics show the time spent (a) in school activities, 
(b) in out-of-school activities, (c) in both; and cover (a) the 
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program in which all pupils participated and (b) special programs 
in which only part of the pupils participated. 


In the analysis of the statistics, it is stated that the following 


are among the facts disclosed by the investigation: 


Li 


The average amount of study in preparation of lessons amounted to 
a little over three hours a day, which with the recitation periods 
made an average of seven hours a day given to the required work 
of the school. 


Optional extra session work was done by 592 out of 5,072 pupils. 


To this was given on an average five hours and forty- five minutes 
a week. 


Nearly one-third of the pupils, 1,676 out of 5,072, gave to the 
school activities which were not required but voluntary, four and 
one-half hours a week, an average of an hour and a half for the 
whole number of pupils. 


On an average, two hours and forty minutes a day were given by 
894 pupils to some form of remunerative work. 


The number of pupils taking private lessons in music, dancing and 
other subjects was large, 2,073, and the time used by them in this 
way amounted to more than five hours a week on the average for 
those taking such lessons, or of two hours a week for all pupils 
of the high schools. 


In the amount of time per week given to social, church and other 
like activities by pupils of the various schools, there was a much 
wider range, from two hours and twenty-six minutes to nine hours 
and fifty-seven minutes. 

The amount of time per week given by pupils of the various schools 
to all out-of-school activities varied in the different schools from 
eleven hours and five minutes to nineteen hours and eight minutes. 


E. Tue Stupy PrEriop 


1. PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE SUPERVISION OF STUDY 


The proper direction of study is claiming the special attention 


of many principals and teachers. “Educational Administration 
and Supervision,” April, 1915, in an article on “present tendencies 
in supervised study,’ includes the following summary of the 
various schemes of supervised study now employed throughout 
the United States: 


a. 


b. 


“The usual assembly hall method with one or more persons in 
charge, these persons being either the principal, a regular teacher, 
a special study-hall teacher, monitors or persons selected by 
student government. 


“The various conference plans, stated and appointed, conducted 
either by the principal or each teacher or by teachers assigned 
for this purpose and held at various hours of the day, immediately 
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before and immediately after school being the usual time, such 
conferences being also! in many cases limited to only one or a 
few subjects. 


c. “Supervised study for each subject| once a week, directed usually 
by each teacher of the subject, but in some cases in charge of a 
specially assigned teacher. This plan is well developed in Dekalb, 
Illinois. 


d. “Each recitation divided between reciting and study, either half 
and half, as in Newark, N. J., or a flexible amount of time for 
each method, or a double period, as especially evolved in Joliet, 
Ill. In this plan a great deal of time is spent on the assignment, 
and the whole recitation is a blend of hearing lessons and teaching 
pupils how to study the lesson just assigned, the greater part of 
the time, however, being devoted to the latter. In Joliet, where 
the double period is employed, the first forty minutes are spent 
in reviewing the previous day’s work, and in presenting new ma- 
terial. In other words, the first period is given over to various 
lesson types, but the second period, immediately following and just 
as long, is entirely a study lesson. The teacher gives attention 
to every pupil requiring special treatment. The teacher does not 
wait for the pupils to call on her, but she visits each desk, and 
when she discovers that the pupil is employing the wrong method, 
a quiet conference or individual lesson is then given, the other 
pupils in no way failing to observe discipline. In Joliet this 
method is used in mathematics, the modern languages, history 
and the sciences during the first two years. 

“In Columbia, Mo., there is only a minimum of recitation, the 
greater part of the time being devoted to the pupil’s individual 
work, various problems, many of them pertaining to local interests, 
being treated by pupils working in groups. Reports are read 
to the class and then discussed and criticised. 


e. “The study-coach or unassigned teacher. According to this plan 
one teacher devotes all of her or his time to the supervision of 
study. Although somewhat similar in general method, there is 2 
slight difference between a study-coach and an unassigned teacher. 


(a) The study-coach has an office where puvils may have con- 
ferences throughout the school-day on the difficulties met 
with in all of their work. Without destroying initiative, 
the study-coach guides the pupils in the selection of right 
methods of work, helps them to discover their weak- 
nesses and emphasizes points that in the class are either 
taken for granted by the teacher or in the midst of 
other details easily overlooked. The study-coach is 
able to obtain from the pupils a more frank and thorough- 
going admission of inability than is possible or perhaps 
advisable in a large class. By keeping a record of the var- 
ious types of difficulties met with in the various subjects 
without, however, repeating the more personal confiden- 
ces necessary in this type of supervision, the study- 
coach can give to the several teachers important criticism 
on teaching methods. 

(b) ‘The unassigned teacher has duties somewhat more uni- 
form. As illustrated in Newton, Mass., the unassigned 
teacher has regular hours at which pupils of different 
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types of difficulties meet for special assistance. At nine 
o’clock, for example, a group of boys retarded by long 
absence on account of illness, and consequently en- 
titled to additional help, are sent to the unassigned teacher 
for coaching until their progress enables them to rejoin 
their class. At 10 o’clock a little girl having difficulties 
with arithmetic is given a private lesson. At 10:30 an 
older! girl ahead of her class, but not quite ready for 
promotion, is coached on the few necessary points that 
will fit her for the next class. In this way the unassigned 
teacher is busy throughout the day. Various types of 
difficulties are treated in groups. Each child is given 
clinical treatment, records kept of the difficulties, the 
time needed for this extra work, etc. 


fii Che eclectic plan, by which various types of study supervision are 
included in the general supervision. In English, for example, the 
study period once a week is used; in algebra, the divided paar 
This choice of methods is left with each teacher. Cairo, IIl., 
a striking example of this plan. 


g. “The occasional supervision of study for retards or those deficient 
in class standing is common. At first this seems economical and 
sufficient. It is, however, the usual practice of helping the failures, 
of curing instead of preventing. In place of being really a 
help, it is a hindrance. Some failures, to be sure, are unavoidable, 
as in sickness, but other failures due to difficulty of the subject 
or to lack of application and interest can be prevented by a well 
organized system of study supervision as part of the regular 
day’s work.” 


It is difficult to get adequate records of the results of super- 
vised study. However, some of the principals who have had 
experience with the method believe that: 


“(1) It saves time; (2) prevents waste of energy; (3) makes for 
definiteness; (4) allows leisure for extra school work, family 
life, athletics, music, art, reading, social and religious activities 
without neglecting school work; (5) teaches children how to 
use their minds; (6) gives pupils a working day the same as 
people generally have; (7) aids discipline by keeping the child 
active all the time; (8) reduces the reiteration plan of reci- 
tation to a minimum; (9) makes the classroom a live work- 
shop; (10) inspires pupils to study because they know how; 
(11) provides an atmosphere of study—‘everybody’s doing it;’ 
(12) brings about a better mutual understanding between teacher 
and individual pupil; (13) because of better prepared lessons 
it relieves the teacher of the sense of failure in her teaching; 
(14) reduces the amount of home study in the grades and the 
first two years of high school.” 


The periodical named above also gives a description of an 
experiment in supervised study carried on in the Kansas City 


High School. 
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2. THE NEWARK PLAN 


Dr. Corson, First Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Newark, considers the study period in his report on high schools 
for the year 1913-14. “There was a time,” he writes, “when the 
preparation of lessons received little attention from teachers. 
Lessons were assigned, and it was assumed that the students 
possessed the ability to make the requisite preparation and a 
motive sufficiently strong to cause them to do it. When the work 
was less highly specialized, this was satisfactory, but the changing 
conditions in our social life and the, increasing demands made 
upon students caused a well-defined public sentiment against what 
came to be called ‘too much homework.’ The solution of the 
problem was the introduction of the ‘study’ period as a feature 
of school programs. There are thirty periods a week. Twenty 
periods of prepared work are sufficient for a normal pupil. The 
remaining periods are used for music, laboratory, gymnasium and 
study. During the study period, a number of pupils are together 
in one room, sometimes as many as seventy-five, or other times as 
few as forty, or thereabouts. It is entirely clear that with such 
a number of people in one room there are always distracting 
stimuli. Young people are weak in their ability to concentrate 
their mental powers, particularly under such temptation, as the 
study period affords. The subject studied makes a slight dif- 
ference as to the success or failure of the period. Mathematics 
may be profitably studied under such conditions, for there can 
be no deception. There is tangible evidence that the pupil actually 
works. It is not so in all subjects. The pupil may have the ap- 
pearance of, working, but his mind may be otherwise engaged 
than with what he is supposed to be studying.” 

Dr. Corson believes that because of this fact, the “study 
period” is a delusion, and its value below the third year may 
rightly be brought into consideration. In one of the Newark 
schools a plan of “study conference” has been introduced. 

As a substitute for the usual study period, there is a length- 
ened recitation period in which a portion of the time is given 
to recitation and the remainder to study with the teacher, or to 
individual help by the teacher. Dr. Corson adds, “The Teacher 
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should teach the children how to study, should study with them 
until they know how, and should conduct the recitation so that it 
is more than a lesson-hearing exercise. Such recitation should 
be devoted to an investigation of the lesson, to the process of 
relating it to what has preceded it, to the mastery of it. It should 
not be so much the reproduction of a memoriter attainment as the 
search for sequence, relationship, ability or purpose. After 
this, the pupil may rightly be held responsible for holding the 
facts in memory, for correct inferences based thereon, and for 
valid judgments to be discovered by reasonable tests. Such a 
change as is here contemplated would make every recitation a 
study period, and that which is now so designated would be 
relegated to oblivion. The work given to pupils for home study 
would be such as they can do. To prevent it from being too 
great in quantity, weekly conferences of teachers of the same 
grades should be held wherein the prospective lessons for the fol- 
lowing week could be planned. In no other way can the quantity 
of homework be properly regulated.” 


3. THE WALTHAM PLAN 


In Waltham, Mass., the necessity of providing for and en- 
forcing more study on the part of high school students has re- 
sulted in a plan of holding an afternoon session at which students, 
whose opportunities for study at home are inadequate, or whose 
defective preparation of lessons shows that they are not making 
adequate use of those opportunities, may come to the school and 
study under the supervision of teachers. 


4. THE ABOLITION OF HOME STUDY IN SACRAMENTO 


In the elementary school of Sacramento, Cal., home study 
has been abolished. The Superintendent believes that to know 
how to study is more important than to know how to recite, and 
that this part of a child’s training should be accomplished under 
the direct supervision of the teacher and should not be left to 
the home where conditions are seldom right for the work. In 
preparing a lesson schedule, therefore, it is necessary to find 
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time for study periods for each subject needing preparation. In 
doing so, the “traditional amount of time devoted to each subject 
per week has been reduced by the addition of study periods 
and subjects for general training, but the reduction is more than 
made up by intensive preparation, or study, under the direction 
of the teacher.” 


5. LEARNING TO STUDY 


The School Review of June, 1914, contains a few suggestions 
on learning to study. The writer says that learning without plan 
is as ineffectual as teaching without plan. Cloudy, approximating 
notions on the part of the learner arrive at the saine results as 
do similar notions in the mind of the teacher, 

First of all, a student should seek to understand. He should 
be encouraged to be honest with himself; he should be taught 
to discriminate between what he knows, what he thinks he knows, 
and what he is sure he does not know. Haziness of understanding 
leads to guessing, but not to clean-cut intellectual insight that 
will eventually be fruitful. The social efficiency of the schools will 
never be enhanced by a spirit that allows and encourages habits 
of carelessness and slovenliness in the workmanship by either 
mind or hand. 

The second step in studying is to systematize the material, 
or to give proper relationship to it. To do this is an extremely 
exacting business, yet one unusually rich in its mental reward. It 
is an exercise that tests the student’s sense of relationship, pro- 
portion, and values. It cultivates in him decided habits of re- 
flection which will set him above his fellows who look upon study- 
ing and reciting as affairs of memory only. 

After understanding and systematization comes association. 
In order to enrich his knowledge, the student should be taught 
to bring the newly acquired material into a large and vital relation- 
ship with other matter of a similar kind. The, teacher should 
make the student see that knowledge without proper relationship 
to other knowledge is generally sterile and useless. 

Last of all, there should be the remembering or appropriating. 
It is well in this day when teachers are absorbed with the notion 
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of developing intelligence by so-called problem questions not to 
lose entire sight of the memory. The world of affairs not only 
wishes men who can think, but it also wishes men who can 
remember. 


Let the student, then, in his preparation of work, feel the 
importance of understanding, systematizing, associating, and re- 
membering, and he will soon find his mental efforts taking on a 
new interest and himself rapidly growing independent of his 
teachers. 


(“On Learning to Study; A Few Suggestions’—Hiram B. 
Wilson. ) 


6. THE USE OF STUDY-HALLS—AN INVESTIGATION MADE BY MISS 
ELLA A. BUSCH, OF ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 


An interesting study of, the use of the study-hall by high 
school pupils has been made by Miss Ella A. Busch, an instructor 
in Erasmus Hall High School. The use pupils make of the time 
they spend in the school study-period is a real problem not only 
from the point of view of the administrator and the study-hall 
teacher, but also from that of the pupil himself. 


Miss Busch’s study is based upon definite observations of 
the manner in which a number of pupils used their study-periods 
between September 29, 1914, and May 7, 1915. Fifty pupils 
in groups of five were observed on ten different days, during 
study-periods forty-five minutes long, in large and small study- 
halls. Four observations were made, each five minutes long, a 
record being made every thirty seconds. A pupil was marked 
inattentive when obviously not attending to legitimate study-hall 
duties. The doubtful cases in one direction were balanced by the 
doubtful cases in the opposite direction. 


The average number of recorded instances of inattention for 
the ten days are given in the following table, which is a modifica- 
tion of an original table. 
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Average Number of Recorded Cases of Inattention for the 10 days 
Boys, A to Y; Girls, A* to Y° 


Pupil | Ave. || Pupil | Ave. || Pupil | Ave. || Pupil | Ave. Pupil | Ave. 


a 5.55 k .68 u 83 fi 78 p' 5 
b 3.08 ] 4,33 Vv 1.45 gt 73 q: 3.00 
c IAG Ae | m 2.63 Ww 3.78 1 2.40 r 45 
d 31 n 2.98 x 1.93 it 1.88 sl 7.30 
e 4.635|| o 1.63 y 33 if 2.55 t 2.30 
f 3.40 Pp .40 al 1.05 k 1.6 ul 78 

4.10 q 2.38 bi WE; pt 1.54 yi 43 
f 85 r 2.24 cl 2.00 mt 2.07 w 1.08 
i 73 s ard dt 88 nl 1.2 x} 1.00 
j 1.78 t 18 e 2.83 ot 1.78 y! 7 


Average 2.28 


The variation in attention in study-halls is shown by the 
following comparison of the records of the best ten pupils with 
those of the worst ten. 


Comparison of Best Ten Pupils with Worst Ten in 
Study-Hall Conduct 


Best ten pupils 


d{i[p|t|y|b/e'|ptst|v 


Worst ten pupils 


ale |e] t|wfei|itat=|y" 


no instance of in- 
attention was re- 
Number of | corded against 
days out of 
{Nou which one-half or more 
of thestudy period 
was wasted by 


Number of 
five minute 


periods out 
Woiveer ly totally wasted 


by 


Four class teachers, i.e., teachers to whom the pupils recited 
during either the first or the second term of the school year 
(1914-1915), were requested to rate their pupils on the following 
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traits: industry, initiative, attention, attitude and improvement. 
These traits were not defined, but each teacher was left to inter- 
pret the terms to his or her satisfaction, which fact introduces 
factors of variation and accounts in large measure for differences 
in the ratings of almost any one trait for any one pupil. The 
scale used for this rating was as follows: 95-100, excellent; 
85-95, very good; 75-85, good; 65,75, average; 60-65, unsatisfac- 
tory; below 60, poor. Further comparison was made of the 
above ratings, with records of scholarship, the work of the first 
two years in English, language, mathematics, science and history 
and with records for the same period in absence and lateness. 
These comparisons are most interesting, but it is impossible to 
include all the tables within the limits of this article. 

The ten students (five boys and five girls) who have the best 
study-hall record, 1.e., those having the least number of instances 
of inattention recorded against them, were ranked in the order 
of their merit, in the various traits and in scholarship, absence 
and lateness, with the following result: 


Best Ten Pupils (Highest Rank—1) 


Pupil Study | Indus- | Initia-| Atten-| 4ptitude | improve-| Scholar-| 4bsence | Lateness 
hall i i ment ship 


try tive tion 
d 3 4 3 =, 5 4 3 a 10 
i 8.5 | 3 I 5 2 5 4 4.5 1.5 
) 5 pee as, 4 2 10 5 6 8.5 
t I 8 8.5 | 10 9 8 6.5 3 6 
y 4 9 10 8 9 7 10 1 1.5 
b} 8.5 1.5 4 1.5 I 1.5 I 4.5 LP, 
g 8.5 | 10 8.5 9 8 8.5 8.5 7 7 
p’ 2 1.5 2 ee 2 be Zz 2 1.5 
r 7 7 6 6 6 6 8.5 10 5 
v 6 ope, 7 7 7 3 6.5 8 8.5 


“By inspection, it is readily seen that pupils d and p‘ maintain 
their places near the head of the group consistently throughout 
seven measures; pupils g’ and r° show little deviation in rank at 
the lower end of the list; the close resemblances between the 
traits measured point to a very close relationship or correlation 
between them. We may judge that pupil t, who is seldom absent, 
finds it necessary to use his time in study-halls well, in order to 
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bring up his scholarship even to sixth rank, inasmuch as the 
ratings (given him by his subject teachers) in industry, initiative, 
attention, attitude and improvement are low. Pupil b’ uses her 
study-periods badly and has not a great deal of initiative, which 
possibly accounts for her absence record, but ranks first in the 
other five traits. May we not judge that she has native ability and 
uses her recitation periods well.” 


Pupil y, who is seldom late or absent and makes fair use of 
his study-hours, is lacking in those characteristics which bespeak 
the satisfactory pupil. 


The orders of merit of the worst ten pupils present interest- 
ing data: 
Worst Ten Pupils (Lowest Rank—1) 


Pupil Study | Indus- | Initia-| Atten-| 4ppstude | (mprove-| Scholar-|\ 4 bhsence 
hall ; ! ment ; 


try} tive tion ship eter ie 
a 3 2 4 2 3 2 I 2 4 
e 4 7 os) 6.5 7 I 4 7 1 
g 6 10 10 10 10 10 10 5 alas 
5 6 9 6.5 6 8 6 9.5 a 
w 7 3 3 3 Z 4 5 8 Dp 
e! 9 8 7.5 8 8 9 igo) x she 
j' 10 9 7.5 9 9 6.5 9 Pe] ae) 
q' 8 5 2 5 5 6.5 | I ~ 
s! | 1 1 I 1 4, | a fe 3 
y' 2 4 ope) 4 4 5 7.5 6 5.5 


In the case of pupil s’, there is identity of relative position in 
the measures of study-hall conduct, industry, initiative, attention, 
attitude, and scholarship; that this student is ranked third in 
improvement is due in large part, no doubt, to the various inter- 
pretations given this term by four different teachers. Pupil g 
maintains tenth rank in six measures; pupils e’ and j* vary only 
slightly in their respective places. 


Thirty-six correlations (by the Pearson coefficient method) 
follow, to show the relation or mutual implication between the 
study-hall conduct of the fifty pupils and each trait mentioned, and 
between each two of the other eight traits measured. 
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Table of Correlations (by Pearson Coefficient Method) 


ie. Indus-\ Initra-| Alten-| Atti- | 4- |Scholar| Ab- | Late- 


eee atl tive tion | tude bis a ship | sence | ness 

Study -hall 
conduct ........ — | 572] .341 | .429 | 435 | .224| .486) 019] .014 
Industry........... 572 — 830 | 934] .955 | .680| .868 | .013 | .217 
Initiative........... 341 | .830 — 664 | .685 | .658 | .693 | .193 | .180 
Attention......... 429 | .934 | .664 — | 857] .661 | .758} .082| .OI| 
Attitude........... 435 |} 955 | .685 | .857 — | 711 | .731 | .043 | .012 
Improvement .....| .224 | .880 | .658 | .661 | .7I1 — | .718| .194 | .235 
Scholarship ...... 486 | £868 | .693 | .758 | .731 | .718| — | .119] 311 
Absence ......... 019 | 013 | .193 | .082 | .043 | .094| 1119} — | .453 


Lateness........... Ole et7 ISO OPM OZ Ly 2350 SIP ios btn 


The lack of close correlation between the use of study-hall 
time and the six traits is explained by the fact that there is in 
most schools no definite standard of study-hall conduct that is 
not covered by such terms as “not being disorderly,” and “doing 
something.” A closer correlation may be expected ‘when pupils 
know definitely what they are to do during the study-hour, when 
such conventions of the recitation as attention, right attitude, de- 


mands for improvement in work, are carried over into the study- 
hall.” 


Miss Busch recommends in conclusion a reorganization of 
study-halls whereby pupils who use their time wisely may not be 
interrupted by those who have not yet learned to do so. The 
pupils are to be grouped and placed in separate rooms. One 
group is to consist of those who can study independently. A 
second group is to be made up of those who have not yet learned 
to apply themselves methodically to work. They will receive 
guidance in planning the use of the study-hour and help in carry- 
ing out their plans. Those who lack initiative or the ability to 
plan a study-program and carry it out will form the third group. 


The chief function of the teacher in charge of these various 
groups is to see (1) that the pupils have study programs, (2) 
that they apply themselves diligently to the work outlined for 
the hour, and (3) that they accomplish something definite during 
the hour. Promotion from one group to the next is made as 
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soon as the habits of systematic and independent study are 
acquired. 

Miss Busch presents the following program-card, which is 
almost a duplicate of one used by Mr. Reeves, from whom she 
quotes as follows”: 

“During the two and one-half years that study has been 
closely supervised and regular programs for each pupil strictly 
followed, three things have been accomplished with more or less 
success: (1) the problem of discipline has been practically solved; 
(2) considerable improvement has been made in scholarship; (3) 
regular hours of home-study have been provided for by the large 
majority of the students.” 


Pupil’s Study Program (front of card) 


Directions for Study (back of card) 


1. Follow your program regularly. 

2. If possible study your lesson immediately after the assignment is made. 

3. Take brief notes and afterwards re-study by outline. 

4. Use dictionary and reference books for points not clearly com- 
prehended. 

5. Concentrate your mind so that outside interests will not frequently 
disturb your study. 

6. Do not try to commit exact words until you understand their content. 

rf care Ar important facts of the new lesson with facts previously 
earned. 

8. Make comparisons and contrasts when possible. 

9. Carefully review and think over the previous lesson before beginning 
the next. 

10. The extra effort spent on preparation pays the greatest intellectual 
dividends. 


* Parker; Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 404. 
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Ill. VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 


A. INSTRUCTION IN STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS—AN INVESTIGATION OF MopERN BusINESS PRAC- 
TICE AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


The Commercial Education Club, an association of school 
men and business men of this City, organized to “investigate 
modern business practice and methods of teaching,” has issued, 
under date of March, 1915, a report relative to “stenography and 
typewriting in the New York City High Schools.” The question 
submitted to the Committee which conducted the inquiry was, 
“SHOULD STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING BE COMPULSORY FOR 
ALL PUPILS IN THE COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN THE 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF THE GENERAL HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YoRK city?” In addition, the Committee was instructed 
to inquire into a number of kindred matters, such as, “Are busi- 
ness men satisfied with the high school graduates whom they 
employ as stenographers?”; “In what subjects do business men 
expect high school graduates to be proficient?’’; “Has the steno- 
type, the dictaphone, or the business phonograph displaced sten- 
ography; if s,o to what extent?” 


Questionnaires were sent to six hundred representative busi- 
ness men. Only a little more than one-sixth of the inquiries were 
answered. Therefore, the number of replies rceived was not 
sufficiently large to establish any general truths concerning the 
business community as a whole. More than one-third of the 
firms that answered evidently have not been in the habit of 
employing high school graduates as stenographers. The facts 
learned from the responses to the questionnaire are: 

1. The stenotype is, up to the present time at least, practically 

negligible as a substitute for stenography. 


2. The dictaphone and the business phonograph have partially dis- 
placed stenography in a small percentage of business houses. 
(No positive prediction regarding the future of these machines 
can be made, and it is suggested that the possible increase in their 
use is one of the subjects with which the club should keep in 
close touch.) 
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3. A greater proficiency in English and in arithmetic on the part 
of high school graduates employed as stenographers and clerks 
is the chief desideratum of the business community. 


4. About one-third of the firms that replied expressed a wish that 
high school graduates should be familiar with some of the 
mechanical devices used in business offices. 

From their experience with this investigation, the committee 
believes that the best means of ascertaining the sentiment of 
the business community is to consult the employment departments 
of the several high schools, rather then to send broadcast letters 
of inquiry to business houses. “The high school employment 
bureau is the natural point of contact between the school and 
the business community. It ought to be made the barometer 
which indicates for the school the conditions prevailing in the 
business world.” In the judgment of the Committee, the Club 
will do a great service to the schools and to the business men 
of the City by encouraging the high school employment bureaus 
to keep accurate records of their transactions, and by encourag- 
ing business men to patronize these bureaus and to express their 
wishes frankly and freely to them. | 

Considering the statistics given by the high school principals, 
the Committee finds that about 80% of the boys and 87.2% of 
the girls who graduate from the commercial ‘courses get their 
first opportunities in business positions requiring stenography or 
typewriting or both. 

The Committee is of the opinion that since about 80% of 
the boys and 87% of the girls who graduate from the commercial 
courses get their first opportunities in business as stenographers 
and typewriters, the great majority of pupils should continue to 
take these subjects. Since, however, 20% of the boys and 13% 
of the girls who graduate from the commercial course do not 
use stenography in their first positions, stenography should not 
be compulsory for every pupil in high school. As a corollary of 
this conclusion, the Committee believes that a full course of three 
or four years in bookkeeping should not be compulsory for every 
pupil, since a far smaller percentage of graduates become book- 
keepers than become stenographers; that every pupil in a com- 
mercial high school should receive at least a year’s instruction 
in bookkeeping, so that he may understand the fundamental opera- 
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tions and the general terms of business; but it should not be made 
compulsory for pupils to take a three-year or four-year course 
intended to impart skill and technique in keeping sets of books, 
which perhaps a majority will never be required to keep. 


The Committee believes that the decision as to whether a 
pupil shall or shall not take stenography and typewriting should 
rest with the principal or with the administrative head of the 
commercial course, rather than with the pupil. Pupils should be 
excused or excluded from stenography classes, whose hearing 
is seriously defective; who are found to be temperamentally in- 
capable of taking stenographic dictation; who are seriously de- 
ficient in English. The Committee believes that the adoption of 
a plan to begin stenography in the first year of high school would 
be a step in the wrong direction. “It would increase the supply 
of immature stenographers, deficient in English, with whom the 
market is already glutted.” 


If something must be done for these pupils who cannot stay 
for the full high school course, the best plan to follow, in the 
opinion of the Committee, would be to establish a one-year or two- 
year vocational course for these pupils, but these short vocational 
courses should find a place in an intermediate school specially 
provided for the purpose; or they should be established as sup- 
plementary courses in the elementary school. The Committee 
is of the opinion that the commercial high school has a more 
important function than to become a competitor of the short- 
term private school and to unload on an already overstocked 
market thousands of immature stenographers. There is room 
near the top in business for pupils who have a good commercial 
high school education, and jit is one of the functions of the 
commercial high school to fit the pupils for these positions. The 
Committee believes that the best ideals of the commercial high 
school will be realized by so arranging the course of study that the 
technical training for business and the general training for citizen- 
ship will be completed simultaneously when the pupil graduates. 
For this reason, and because the stenographer needs the maturity, 
the judgment, the general information, and the initiative which a 
good high school education gives, the Committee believes that 
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the best place to teach stenography is in the last two years of 
the commercial high school course. 

The Committee has embodied its most important recom- 
mendations in the following set of resolutions: 


RESOLVED, That there should be established in every commercial high 
school, and in every commerical department of the general high 
schools, an office training laboratory equipped with the mechanical 
devices commonly used in business offices, and that it should be made 
part of the student’s course in the last year to do a definite amount 
of work in this laboratory under the supervision of the department 
of stenography and typewriting. 


RESOLVED, That the proper place to teach stenography is in the last 
two years of the commercial high school course; and that during 
these two years, five periods per week should be allotted to this suject. 


RESOLVED, That stenography and typewriting should not be made 
elective subjects in the commercial high school course as now con- 
stituted; but that it should be in the discretion of the high school 
principal to excuse or exclude from stenography pupils who are 
evidently unfit for stenographic work, either because of physical 
or temperamental disability, or because of gross deficiency in Eng- 
lish, and that pupils so excused or excluded should be assigned by 
the principal to some other subject or subjects for which they are 
better fitted, and which, in the judgment of the principal, will be of 
service to them in business life; and that the subject or subjects to 
which they are thus assigned should be accepted in lieu of stenography 
for graduation. 

(These resolutions represent the judgment of the majority of 
Committee members. A minority report was also presented by 
one member. 


B. A SuccEstep TERMINOLOGY FoR VOCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION 


The constant confusion resulting from terms looesly em- 
ployed—vocational instruction, industrial, prevocational, continua- 
tion, co-operative, etc——has created a real need for a clear 
understanding of the significance of such terms. 

In the report of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
January, 1915, in a chapter concerning continuation schools, the 
proposed classification of these schools is given as follows: 


1. GENERAL IMPROVEMENT CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
These are intended to extend the general education of the pupil. 


They are not vocational schools. Citizenship and hygiene should constitute 
a part of the work in the program of this type ofschool. 
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2. PREVOCATIONAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


In these, a pupil may secure information about a number of trades, 
and through vocational guidance be assisted in making a choice of\a 
calling. Membership in the prevocational school includes pupils with no 
well-defined vocational aim, who may or may not be employed in a skilled 
industry. 


3. VOCATIONAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


These are schools in which vocational instruction is given: com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, or homemaking instruction. Such schools 
are classified as either (a) trade preparatory or (b) trade extension. 


(a) Trade Preparatory Continuation Schools: 


These are schools which offer training unrelated to the 
occupation followed by the pupil during the working day. 
The aim of this school should be either to teach a skilled 
trade to a pupil not already engaged in one; or to enable 
a pupil to change from his present occupation to one more 
suited to his tastes and capacities. 


(b) Trade Extension Continuation Schools: 


These are schools which offer the pupil already em- 
ployed in some occupation, vocational education in subjects 
closely correlated with the work in which he is engaged. 
The aim of the school is to assist the pupil to advance 
in his chosen calling. 


4. PART-TIME SCHOOLS 


The part-time school, while in many ways resembling the continua- 
tion school, shows in its established practice sufficient difference to 
warrant the use of distinguishing terms. The use of the term “part-time 
school” is restricted to trade extension schools, and the period of release 
from employment for the purpose of attendance at such schools is not 
stipulated by statute, as is the case of continuation schools. At least 
four hours of schooling per week are required in the continuation schools, 
while in part-time schools attendance during alternate weeks, or in dull 
seasons, as well as apprentice requirements, are characteristic features. 


The report also includes courses of study for these schools. 


C. Courses FoR APPRENTICES AND COMPULSORY ATTENDANTS 
IN WISCONSIN 


Bulletin No. 10, 1914, of the Wisconsin State Board of In- 
dustrial Education, contains the following-named outlines of 
lessons for continuation classes, which will be of interest to those 
considering the problem of training workers who leave school 
at an early age to become better citizens and more capable 
workmen: 
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English: for apprentices 
for permit boys 
for permit girls 
for foreigners 
Citizenship: for apprentices 
for permit boys 
for permit girls 
for “persons applying 
for admission” 
Hygiene: for apprentices 
for permit boys 
for permit girls 
Safety: for apprentices 
for permit boys 
for permit girls 
Library reading: for permit pupils 
Dressmaking: for evening classes 
Sewing: for permit girls 
Cooking: for evening classes 
for permit girls 
Practical art: for permit pupils 


Printing and 
advertising: 


Retail selling: 
Business practice: for permit girls 
Bookkeeping: for evening classes 
Shorthand: for evening classes 
Typewriting: for evening classes 
Mechanical drawing: for evening classes 
for boys 
Shop drawing: for boys 
Shop construction: for all-day classes 
Shop projects: for permit pupils 
Shop mathematics: for apprentices 
Applied mathematics: for permit boys 
Gasoline engine practice: 


The Wisconsin State program of instruction for wage earners 
has been aided in Milwaukee by the distribution of booklets 
which are given to all pupils applying for permits to work. The 
booklets call attention to the necessity for serious consideration 
of the problem of the selection of an occupation for which they 
are to prepare themselves. These pamphlets explain that the 
continuation schools offer instruction in the following occupations 
in which men make a man’s wage: 
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Baking Power plant operating 
Cabinetmaking Sheet metal work 
Carpentry Steam fitting 
Concrete work Tinsmithing 

Electrical work Drafting 

Machinist trade Bookkeeping 

Masonry Stenography 

Painting Store clerking 
Pattern-making Plumbing 

Printing 


D. VocaTIONAL CouRSES IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


The Chicago Public Schools are about to establish classes 
for printers’ apprentices. The printing unions and employing 
printers are co-operating with the department of education. The 
boys will study half a day a week for five years, and they will be 
paid while in school. 


The subjects to be studied in school are: 


1. English: 


This subject will include (a) Grammar, which will be a review 
of the parts of speech; correction of faulty English; simple 
paragraphing and composition; business letters; punctuation. 
(b) Spelling; rules for spelling; rules for word-division, for 
compound words, capitals, etc., with much practice in spelling; 
spelling of trade names and words; abbreviations; use of 
dictionary and study of marking. 

(c) Proof reading; oral reading for copy holding. 

(d) Preparing copy; how to cut folio and head; how to indi- 
cate type; rules for spelling and indention; how to determine 
size of illustrations. 

(e) Reading and study of some work of literature suited to 
the age of the apprentice. 


2. Arithmetic: 
(a) Review of elementary arithmetic, common and decimal frac- 
tions; percentage; mensuration. 


(b) Paper table; type measurement and the point system; 
computing type on page; weight of type; estimating paper; 
estimating composition; estimating manuscript. 

(c) Simple bookkeeping. 


3. Drawing and Design: 


Simple freehand and mechanical drawing, leading toward study 
of type faces, balance, and shade harmony; design. Study of 
color. 
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4. History and Civics: 


Brief review of United States history and study of government; 
history of printing, studies through biographies of great 
printers; industrial history; study of hygiene; physiology; 
occupational diseases; necessity for good air and good light. 


5. Advanced Technical Studies: 


Inks and their composition; paper and its manufacture, sizes, 
weights, qualities; electrotype, stereotype, zinc plate, halftone, 
woodcut; type metal and type making; study of type bodies 
and faces; advanced color study; criticism of printed matter. 


6. Course in Imposition: 


Beginning February 1, 1915, the Chicago public high schools 
offer a four-year preparatory course in pharmacy. This course 
is in accordance with the recommendations of the Chicago Retail 
Druggists’ Association, and is intended primarily to assist those 
boys who are employed in drug stores as apprentices in pharmacy, 
to acquire a sufficient number of credits to gain admittance to 
the schools of pharmacy. 

If a student can attend high school for three and one-half 
to four; hours each school day, he will be able to make three 
regular credits during each school year. In addition, he may be 
awarded one credit each year for work in the store, provided the 
proprietor affords him a reasonable opportunity to learn and to 
practice the things belonging to the duties of a pharmacist. If 
this additional credit is earned, the apprentice may be able in four 
years to obtain fifteen credits required for admission to the 
colleges of pharmacy, and may be able to secure the diploma for 
graduation from the high school, for which seventeen credits 
are required. 


E. Swort-Unit Courses 


The short-unit course is being extended. Among the first 
school systems to introduce this course was that of New York 
City. In 1913, in conjunction with the principals and teachers 
of the evening trade schools, the evening schools department of 
the City published a short-unit course for the different trades. 

A recent bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics contains a list of short-unit courses in various trades 
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and occupations, and a discussion of their application to trade 
extension work in part-time and evening schools. These courses 
are designed for workers already in the trades who need certain 
specialized instruction, a knowledge of some specific process. The 
bulletin states that seven millions of people are wage earners in 
this country and that the large majority of them are engaged in 
productive industry. “The problem of reaching these workers 
and training them for increased industrial efficiency is the great 
task of the industrial school. While some of these workers can 
be reached by the all-day schools, most of them must be trained 
for their work, if at all, after they have left the school to become 
bread winners.” It is with the training of this latter group that 
this bulletin is especially concerned. 

Each brief course deals with one part of a trade and is com- 
plete in itself. “The Unit System is flexible; it meets the needs 
both of the person who wishes help on some particular point, but 
who can not take an extended course, and the person who wishes 
a complete course. The pupil can break into the work at the 
point of his need, get the help he wants and then withdraw; if he 
has other needs, to satisfy them he has only to repeat the process. 
By taking units enough he can get a well-rounded training.” 

The courses in the list are intended to be suggestive only. 
They are given to show the way in which analyses of various 
trades can be worked out, and not for the purpose of providing 
a school with ready-made courses. The courses included relate 
to the machinist’s trade, to practical electricity, carpentry, plumb- 
ing, sheet-metal work, wood millwork, printing, concrete con- 
struction, estimating for general building construction, boot and 
shoe manufacture, janitor work, waitress work, laundry, chemis- 
try, etc. A reference is made to the application of the short unit 
courses to homemaking. 

The bulletin also contains an account of the school experi- 
ment in the factory of D. E. Sicher & Co., of this City, manu- 
facturers of “white goods’; and a descriptive analysis of pro- 
cesses and occupations in this industry. 

(Short-unit courses for wage earners and a factory school 
experiment—Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Whole No. 159, Misc. Series No. 6.) 
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The evening work in the Holyoke Vocational School is or- 
ganized on the short-unit plan. The effect on attendance alone 
(as indicated below), not to mention numerous educational advan- 
tages, has justified the adoption of this plan: 


1, 


Average percentage of attendance in two best classes run on 
short unit plan—96.3 

Average percentage of attendance in two best classes run on 
long unit plan—84.5 

Increase secured by operating the short unit plan—11.8 


Average percentage of attendance in two poorest classes run 
on short unit plan—72.8 
Average percentage of attendance in two poorest classes run 

on long unit plan—67.6 
Increase secured by operating the short unit plan—5.2 


Average percentage of attendance for three months in eleven 
classes run on short unit plan—78.5 

Average percentage of attendance for three months in three 
classes run on long unit plan—59.3 

Increase secured by operating the short unit plan—19.2 


Somewhat different is the application of the unit course idea 
to the teaching of household arts, in Montclair, N. J. 


10 lessons; Bread, rolls and biscuit 

10 lessons; Desserts 

10 lessons; Salads and salad dressing. 
10 lessons; Canning and preserving 

10 lessons; Fancy cooking 

10 lessons; Invalid cooking 


6 lessons; Marketing 


A small fee is charged to cover the cost of material. Four 
o’clock in the afternoon is the time selected for the sessions. 


Re 


NoTES ON VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION 


OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR PREVOCATIONAL CLASSES 


The Empire State Vocational Conference Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, contains outlines for “vocational English, mathematics, 
geography, history and civics,’ for the seventh and eighth years, 
which will undoubtedly prove interesting to teachers of pre- 
vocational classes in our elementary schools. (The outlines are 
on file in the office of this Division.) 
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THE HOLYOKE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In this school, a pupil may elect to go out on part-time em- 
ployment after a two-year period of training under instruction. 
This makes it necessary for the school to face the problem of 
co-operation with the manufacturer and with organized labor. 
Then, too, a candidate for a diploma in the school must spend 
the last half of his fourth year in full-time employment in the 
trade for which he has trained. A close relation must be main- 
tained, therefore, between the employer and the board officials. 
To secure the desired co-operation, the State Board of Education 
has set up an agency, the Advisory Committee. Each trade or 
occupation taught in the school is represented on this Committee 
by a group of three members, each of whom is locally interested 
in the trade or occupation. The duties of the Advisory Committee 
are voluntary; the members are chosen because of their interest 
in the problem and because of their experience and knowledge 
of the conditions existing in the trade which they represent. 


CONCERNING REPORTS ON CERTAIN SCHOOLS OF GERMANY 


The report of Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art in the 
New York City High Schools, on the organization and teaching 
of drawing and handwork in German schools, is extremely valu- 
able not only for the information it gives, but for its suggestion 
to American teachers as to aims and methods that should be 
sought and avoided. The report is illustrated with drawings 
that are no less valuable than the text. 

Dr. Fritz’s report on Vocational and Continuation Schools 
of Munich, is published in the November-December, 1914, Bulletin 
of the High School Teachers’ Association of this City. Dr. 
Fritz, a first assistant in fine arts at Stuyvesant High School, 
was one of the twenty-five American teachers who for three 
months of last year studied and observed in the continuation and 
trade schools of Germany. 
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IV. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A. A SUGGESTED QUERY For PUPILS As A GUIDE To VOCATIONAL 


CouNSELLORS 


In Somerville, Mass., a study has been made of the attitude 


of high school pupils towards the opportunities provided in the 
schools. The questionnaire that was given to the pupils is offered 
here for the possible use of vocational counsellors: 


Name 
1; 
2. 
ay 


10. 
11. 


Age Yrs. Mos. Class Room 
Do you expect to complete a course of four years in the high school? 
If not, how many years do you expect to stay? 


If you do not expect to remain four years, what is the reason: 
(a) Financial conditions? 
(b) Lack of success in school work? 
(c) Desire to go to work? 
(d) Loss of interest? 


Please underline the course which you are now taking: 
(a) General; (b) College Preparatory; (c) Manual Arts; 
(d) Commercial; (e) Two Year Commercial. 


What led you to chose this course: 
(a) Advice of parents, teachers, friends? 
(b) Success of others? 
(c) Belief in your personal qualifications and ability for the 
work of this course? 
Do you know what studies are included in this course: 
(a) In the first year? 
(b) In the second year? 
(c) In the third year? 
(d) In the fourth year? 


What qualifications do you think you have for the work of this 
course? 


What line of work do you intend to follow after you leave high 
school ? 


What do you understand to be the requirements of this work? 
How have you ascertained these requirements? 


Is this the work which you really desire to do? 
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12. What have your parents advised? 


13. To what extent, if any, have possible financial benefits influenced 
your choice? 


14. If this is not the work which you really desire to do, why are you 
not preparing to follow your personal choice? 


15. What service to the community are you planning to render through 
your vocation? 


EXTRA: 


A. For College Preparatory Pupils: 
1. For what college are you preparing? 
2. Why have you chosen this college? 
3. What are its requirements? 


B. For Scientific, Normal School, Normal Art School, etc., Pre- 
paratory Pupils: 
1, For what college are you preparing? 
2. Why have you chosen this college? 
3. What are its requirements? 


It was found, as might be expected, that there was less 
certainvy in the minds of first- and second-year pupils regarding 
the length of stay in the school. Financial conditions and desire 
to go to work were evidently the chief reasons for leaving school 
before the completion of the course. 

In the reasons for choice of course, there is an indication that 
guidance is needed: “the course was chosen at random”; “se- 
lected the commercial course mostly because there was nothing I 
really wanted, and I had to take something” ; “took general course 
because I did not intend to go to college or take business course” ; 
“didn’t know what else to take.” In view of these answers, it is 
not surprising to learn that of 1,157 answers to the query “Do 
you know what studies are included in this course?” only 426 
indicate knowledge of the work of the four years, 145 of three 
years, 272 of two years and 275 of the first year. The pupils’ 
ideas of their qualifications for the course taken range from “none” 
or “I don’t know,” to statements of special abilities or interests, 
etc. 

The occupations to be followed later cover much ground, 
and knowledge of the requirements of these occupations is limited ; 
information had been gained from many sources: people, reading, 
inquiry, observation, etc. 
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In the majority of cases, pupils were doing the work they 
really wished to do. In cases in which the pupils were not doing 
the work they desired to do, it was found that the chief obstacles 
were financial conditions and family objections. Financial benefits 
had much to do with choices. 

Service to the community was to many a new idea. However, 
many replies showed much thought and understanding of what 
service might mean. 

The answers indicated that pupils’ information concerning 
higher institutions was general and limited. 


B. An ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN THE OPINIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND BusInEss MEN CONCERNING CoUuRSES OF STUDY 


“School and Society,” June 19, 1915, includes a contribution 
of interest to those who are studying the problem of vocational 
guidance. Dr. Harris Hancock, of the University of Cincinnati, 
desiring to get the views of men not directly connected with 
teaching, concerning the courses in a high school which they would 
advise a boy to take, addressed an inquiry to leading clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians and business men in the United States, and to 
prominent citizens of Cincinnati. The questions were asked: 


“Which of the following courses in a high school would you advise 
a boy to take?” 


No. 1 


“A course where both mathematics and the classics are optional; 
for example, where history is substituted for mathematics. 


No. 2 
“A course where mathematics is required, the classics being 
optional. 
No. 3 
“A course where the classics are required, mathematics being 
optional. 
No. 4 
“A course requiring both the classics and mathematics.” 


“Do you believe (A) in a general knowledge of a great number of 
subjects? or (B) in a thorough knowledge of a few subjects?” 


A summary of answers, indicating the courses selected, is 
submitted herewith: 
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FROM NON-RESIDENTS OF CINCINNATI 


No. 2 | No. I, | No. 1 
No. 1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4) or 4 |2,30r4| or4 


BP CMTOV WIEN ais osc 035 snd anda vobdeds l l 0 17 | 0 0 

EP DUGIEESI NEN 1. 5. «0 5:00 de header fs 18 I 20 5 l 0 
Bos DO VRMAROS Ahnu <4 <sveniicuee dant l | l 10 I l 0 
OFS IC GEREY oss «sexu atnntert 0 2 0 5 2 0 0 
S miscellancous ......0 .5..-0s000 | 3 0 4 0 0 0 
99 total 5 25 z 56 9 yr 0 

No. 3 

SOE SS SET DS URRPREOLEL DOS? S70 se Ee CO REESE Ca 2 AIC GOP 
3 heads of college faculties...... 0 0 0 2 l 


FROM CINCINNATIANS 


No. 2} No. | | No. I 
No. 1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4} or 4 | 20r3| or4 


Pas eleroyiniest i ayt :. 0. leasevecen I 2 0 9 2 I 0 
43} busmesd mensise sci ii as ces 2 17 0 19 2 0 I 
RTS ty nial mace pepe by eA Z 7 0 6 2 0 0 
TED AAWYORE code east aloes oho ed l 4 0 18 3 0 0 
6 miscellaneous ..................:- | + 0 I 0 0 0 
105 total 7 34 0 53 9 I I 


To the questions (A) and (B) the answers were: 


FROM NON-RESIDENTS OF CINCINNATI 


Question (A) | Question (B) 


Yes No Yes No 
Bienes, mem Pas, pea keene eke lees 16 20 32 + 
Slérgyaien hen echt ec alee ne ies a te iowa 1] 5 12 4 
Collewe Taculties ius... ornes. cater dan sive 0 3 3 0 
ated ek ho CEE erE DEE EEE Obs ee 5 z 6 2 
ag) SR OE ESE OP SABER op MOSER THES 7 5 8 5 
DWASsCOT AIOE S550) Shits herve cron seaash sie: 3 2 4 I 
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FROM CINCINNATIANS 


Question (A) - Question (B) 

Yes No Yes No 
Business *menis.o.occ5 ashes eave eee 17 11 16 7 
Clergymen'2.35,.2.steety aonamemeniey ser eoh oes 9 5 12 I 
LaWyers o)tasutcesotey ee cig te ee eee 9 II 18 3 
Physictans) ar .vctis seeerviar eran tara ee 6 9 12 2 
Miscellaneous i205 i oii sHehe ove cs vine keeae 2 3 3 I 
Fotal x: ccc) saeco Coke eae Sa aaeoe 43 39 61 14 


N.B. These answers were not exclusive; for example, many marked 
Yes to both (A) and (B). 


From the Cincinnatians some letters were received giving 
as answers: 

“So much depends upon the boy”; “Depends upon the after career”; 
“Depends upon the future requirements of the student”; “Only teachers 
coming into daily touch for a long period, with pupils of varied abilities, 
are fully competent to judge of the working of courses of instruction,” ete. 

These letters caused Dr, Hancock to communicate with the 
seventh- and eighth-grade teachers of the Cincinnati schools, 
asking two questions: 

Question (A) “Out of every one hundred boys that you have taught, 


how many do you believe have consulted you regarding their future 
careers and have profited by your advice?” 


Question (B) “Before entering high school, out of every one hundred 
boys, how many do you think have definitely decided upon their future 
careers?” 

The replies to the first question indicate that the general 
average is between 3 and 7; to the second question, the general 
average is between 4 and 7. 

A number of interesting letters are included in the report. 


C. A Srupy oF THE EMPLOYMENT oF Boys of HicH ScHoor 
AcE IN Iowa 


“Work, Wages and Schooling of Eight Hundred Iowa Boys 
in Relation to Problems of Vocational Guidance” is the subject of 
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an investigation made, in the summer of 1914, by the Extension 
Division| of the State University of Iowa in co-operation with 
the College of Education of the University. The study represents 
an effort to ascertain the facts concerning the employment of 
boys of high school age in two of the larger cities of the State. 
About nine hundred boys in Des Moines and one hundred boys 
in Sioux City were interviewed by the investigators. The ages 
of the boys varied from twelve to twenty-four. Sixty per cent. 
of the boys were from sixteen to nineteen) years of age. The 
chief facts brought out by this study are summarized as follows: 


1. “More than forty per cent. of the boys leave schools located in 
cities other than the one in which they are now living. This means that 
if these boys receive vocational education for the various pursuits which 
they enter it would be necessary for them to receive it before coming to 
Des Moines and Sioux City. A compulsory system of continuation school 
attendance might succeed in reaching most of these boys. 


2. “Workers in juvenile occupations are recruited largely from 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the public schools and at about 
the time when the children are fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years of age. 


3. “Boys leave school for a great variety of reasons. The three 
most commonly offered are ‘necessity,’ ‘dissatisfaction with school,’ 
and ‘preference for work.’ However, lack of parental control and in- 
terest is probably the chief cause. 


4, “About seventy-five per cent. of the boys go to work immediately 
and only a very small percentage are idle more than a month after leaving 
school. This would indicate that there are plenty of opportunities’ for 
boys who want to work. 


5. “Over eighty-five per cent. of the jobs which these boys entered 
were secured by the boys themselves with little or no assistance. For the 
most part, teachers do not attempt to assist them in securing employment. 
The boys as they leave school are thrown on their own resources. Voca- 
tional guidance would probably be of great value to most of these boys. 


6. “On the average a boy passes through three jobs in two years. 
It is evident from this ‘that the work that the boys are in is satisfactory 
and does not succeed in holding them. 


7. “The boys give a variety of reasons for quitting jobs. Their 
chief reason seems to be a desire for better wages. They think more of 
an increase in salary than they do of an advancement in skill. 


8. “The beginning wages of boys is about $5.50 a week. This 
includes boys of different ages. The range is from nothing to $20.00 a 
week. Fifty per cent. of the boys receive a beginning weekly wage of 
from $4.50 to $7.00. This would seem fair wages for inexperienced boys 
of these ages. 


9. “Boys of the same age receive about the same beginning wage 
regardless of the number of years of schooling which they have had. Age 
is probably a much more important factor: ‘than grade of schooling in 
determining the beginning wage. 
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10. “Boys eighteen years of age receive nearly twice the weekly 
wages of boys fourteen years old when they leave school. Between boys 
thirteen, fourteen and fifteen years of age, is little difference, but after 
the fifteenth year, there is a very remarkable increase, $1.00 per week from 
fifteen to sixteen, nearly $1.50 from sixteen to seventeen, and over $1.00 
from seventeen to eighteen. 


11. “Experience is the chief factor in determining the wages of boys. 
Boys with four years of experience double their wages and they do not 
reach a level until about the eighth or ninth year of experience, at which 
time they are receiving over $14.00 a week and are over twenty-one years 
of age. 


12. “Boys are engaged in over 111 different occupations. However, 
thirty-three of these occupations include about seventy per cent. of the 
workers. The most popular occupations are typical blind alleys; for 
example, helpers and general workers, drivers, errand messenger boys, — 
wrappers and packers, etc. 


13. “A rough estimate indicates that from seventy-five per cent. 
to eighty per cent. of the boys are engaged in unskilled or semi-drilled 
pursuits. 


14. “The most common method followed by boys in learning a 
vocation is a ‘trial and success’ method. They try this and that pursuit 
to see whether they are suited to it or it is suited to them. While no 
elaborate system of vocational schools would entirely eliminate this 
method of learning vocations, it might succeed in reducing and eliminating 
some of the waste resulting from the present system. 


‘15. “Of the 846 boys studied, 628 (75 per cent.) had at the time of 
the investigation a definite ambition. That is, they desired to prepare 
for and enter a particular occupation. 


16. “Of the group having an ambition, thirty-five per cent. were 
ambitious along lines of work in which they already had had most of their 
vocational experience. 


17. “In the case of about twenty-three per cent. of the ambitious 
boys there was but a very slight correlation between their previous work 
and their ambitions. 


18. “In the case of forty-two per cent. of those having an ambition, 
there was absolutely no correlation between their previous work and 
their ambition. 


19. “Proportionally, more boys who are working along lines in which 
they desire to continue are financially successful than those whose am- 
bitions lie outside of the fields of their previous work. 


20. “A larger number of the boys with an ambition make some 
progress toward skill than do boys without an ambition. By progress 
towards skill is here meant advancing toward a skilled pursuit by changing 
occupations or by advancing in skill while remaining in an occupation, 
as in printing. From these figures it would seem that ambitious boys are 
more successful than unambitious boys measured either in terms of 
skill or in amount of weekly wages. 


21. “Fewer than twenty per cent. of the boys who had had ex- 
perience in agricultural pursuits desired to remain in the same. Apparently, 
the back-to-the-farm movement has not affected these boys to any great 
degree. 
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22. “Mining is not an occupation for which boys desire to prepare. 
Only two of the thirty-eight boys who had had experience along this line 
desired to continue in it. 


23. “Manufacturing and mechanical industries and pursuits attract 
more than fifty per cent. of the boys. This is true in spite of the fact 
that less than forty per cent. had had experience along these lines. The 
boys want to be machinists, printers, carpenters, electricians, mechanics, 
plumbers and engineers. They are also greatly interested in commercial 
pursuits. In all, 119 boys desired to: follow such lines. A very few 
are interested in professional service, domestic and personal service and 
clerical occupations.” 


D. A VocaATIONAL REcorp Carp 


In the Cincinnati schools, a vocational record card is used. 
The plan is to begin the use of the card in the eighth grade and 
continue it throughout the four years of high school. It is hoped 
that the use of this card will cause teachers to be more observant 
of the characteristics of their pupils, both in and out of the class 
room, and that they will thus become better able to offer sugges- 
tions and advice. 


VOCATIONAL RECORD CARD 


WaME Te occ te te tk tere el eek eae vee SCHOOls vows Mea eds 
Pater Oba Dirt eaacais ne te Wasa PRN et eae Nationality any t aca vie as 
PRIEUCE SINAN Cet rate ore coe a wads WEPRICENICe ce tet aleve els oie 

1, Health and Physical Characters: ETGIQHECE.. wie alsa ee oie 8 ee 

(From the Physician) 

UAE aa) Seen een OPA CA ATRL Ne Sense Organs: Eyes........ PAtass, have 

2. Powers of Observation: Good........ Medium........ MOONS s <es a 
Swe Memory 47. GOOU\ . sacs nc} WEEN, Were ae ioss ey BOGOR dtan yes e48 es 
4. Attention: ROOM oa Mie at WCU: 6 tere seis sikcs Uys bets Ole aM peli 
SP asmocetion +) Rapidiitental’ Co-ordination soul see Cee a ea 
Medium rate of Co-ordination....Slow Mental Co-ordination.... 

6. Type of Activity: Deliberate....... Impulsive....... Neither....... 
7. Intellectual Ability: Good......... Medinniivs see POODHes Geecee 
SAMA ATT Ge URMILY hte tay eae MaeiaAs aves seit a idak «Oe seh sleeve eee 

(Domestic Science or Manual Training) 

GOGd Hetil. $ Awa eile IMEECICIN Wael ss ot Sear ea) Pen srecs city ast 

9. Social Leadership: Well Developed........... Moderate): whic cake 
10S) Perseverance: Goode. iis. Sadar Mediums). 2.5. Ved ote 4) ea eM ge Gi 
11. Habits of Promptness: Good........ Meditiin: aoccr a. Ponta. sees 
Raa iee f VETGTETENCER tint earl tte Be rate ale Wg & <td Gin SSG vio we ala pla wie otek 
PCE FU TEAR, 8 SPL! Bgl i! 2 Sp A oO emp pe ro 
EI ate Gp ya ee aie ROU LR ae I MR IO APNE PR Beet ep 
RARIEP ER > c2i Tiel, SP steht eden o amas Oe Aan bay other wid greeny eerereldg late ahs 

TS TMLION OT OLOTEW US ewe ed seni SNe) lad extend xiv ao gee NGM ae 
RO Ter tia SCIOOL ET crete cece teers Gk woke s ceceduns aentice eee 
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C. A NrEricHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION E.XPERIMENT IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE For Pupits AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 


An interesting report of vocational guidance is made by 
Miss Rosalie Manning, Chairman of the Child Welfare Committee 
of the Yorkville Neighborhood Association. 

The vocational branch was organized in the spring of 1914, 
and devoted its energies to supervising and aiding boys and girls 
who had obtained working papers, with the following aims in 
mind: 

1. To see that the law requiring a boy between fourteen and 
sixteen to be in school if not working, was enforced. 


2. To see that the boys and girls were not employed in 
unsuitable places. 


3. To persuade parents not to allow their children to leave 
places of employment without reason but to consult the committee 
first. 


4. To interest employers in the individual child and to make 
them see that to offer the employee a chance for advancement in 
return for good service is to their advantage. 


5. To open a free Juvenile Employment Bureau as soon as 
the committee became familiar with enough worth-while em- 
ployers to insure its success. 

Miss Manning reports that the principal work of the associa- 
tion has been to keep children off the street, especially after they 
have lost their first job, thus preventing them from coming under 
the control of older boys, sometimes of a very vicious type. When 
a boy had no job, either he was placed immediately or returned 
to school. In some cases the generosity of individuals furnished 
the carfare by which the boys and girls could attend the trade 
schools, 

Miss Manning believes that it is too early to draw any posi- 
tive conclusions on the value of the work, although she believes 
that its success up to this time indicates possibilities of considerable 
expansion, provided sufficient aid can be obtained to carry on the 
work. She believes that the introduction of more vocational work 
into the schools would be desirable, but that “this training alone 
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will never prevent the wrecks of industry with which we are sur- 
rounded. The trouble is due to being out of work and on the 
street. Undirected and unguided, these children of fourteen go to 
work. The restraints of school are removed; the parents are 
powerless. These parents have no possible means of controlling 
the situation even if they have the knowledge. Boys and girls 
take positions and give them up at will, at an age when they need 
guidance more than at any other time in their lives. It is this 
point which the committee wishes to bring to the attention of the 
authorities—that these children need supervision after they leave 
school.” 

One encouraging feature has been the attitude of employers 
who have; met the representatives of the committee more than 
half way. 

Miss Manning believes that merely getting a child a job 
is by no means a satisfactory solution of vocational placement, 
but she is strongly of the opinion that either he should be in school 
or should be working; that a poorly paid or even a blind-alley 
job is better than loafing. One of the things which she yet ex- 
pects to accomplish will be a proper method of investigation by 
which children may be placed in better positions. 
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V. SURVEYS AND TESTS 


A. A SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S SURVEYS 


School surveys continue to grow in number and to increase 
in variety. This Division has therefore attempted to compile a 
list of surveys conducted or begun during the school year 1914- 
1915. For those interested in surveys of the period preceding, 
a list will be found in the thirteenth year book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (July, 1914). 


1. SCHOOL SURVEYS BY MEMBERS AND FACULTIES OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Two public school systems have been surveyed during the year under 
the direction of Dr. Bobbitt of the University of Chicago; South Bend, 
Ind., and San Antonio, Texas. Prof. E. D. Jennings of the University 
of Texas has recently begun a study of the public schools of Dallas. Dr. 
George Strayer of Teachers College of this city directed the survey of 
the public school system of Butte, Montana. An educational survey 
of the Ashland, Oregon school system has been begun; and Professor 
W. G. Roylance of the University of Utah will direct a study of the 
Jordan School District, Midvale, Utah. Salt Lake City has undertaken a 
general survey of its school system under the leadership of Professor 
Cubberley of Leland Stanford Junior University. The University of 
Colorado has made a survey of public high school education in the 
state. The University of Iowa’s extension division will help the public 
schools of Iowa. Specific problems presented by local authorities will be 
studied and recommendations will be made after complete investigation. 
The University of Missouri has conducted a survey of the grammar 
course in the Kansag City Public Schools. (Reference to the results 
obtained is made elsewhere in this report.) 


2. SCHOOL SURVEYS MADE BY FOUNDATIONS, BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL 
RESEARCH, ETC, 


The Russell Sage Foundation has made a survey of the public 
schools of Springfield, Ill.; and a survey of the public schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was begun on April 15, 1915, by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres and Mr, 
R. R. Lutz, of the Foundation. At the request of the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee of Essex County, a survey of the schools of Newark, N. J., was 
made under the direction of the Bureau of Municipal Reasearch of this 
City. An educational survey of the State of Maryland has been launched 
under the auspices of the General Education Board. Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man is in immediate charge of, the work. Under the direction of the 
State Board of Public Affairs, Wisconsin has completed a survey of the 
University of Wisconsin and ‘of the normal school system of the State. 
Dr. W. H. Allen was the director of the University survey. 
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3. VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS BY MEMBERS OF FACULTIES OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND BY OFFICERS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


So that the industrial needs of the city may be met by the new 
Delgado School, a vocational survey of the grammar schools and of the 
industries of New Orleans was made by Dr. David Spence Hill, of the 
New Orleans Division of Educational Research. Under the direction of 
Dr. Herbert G. Lull, professor of education in the University of Washing- 
ton, the State Commission on Vocational Education is making a survey of 
Washington for the purpose of assembling every essential fact bearing 
upon this phase of educational work. Such facts as are derived from 
the survey are intended for the guidance of the State legislature in 
the drafting of laws establishing vocational schools in Washington. To 
ascertain the exact needs of industrial education and to suggest plans 
for best meeting these needs, a survey is being made of Madison, Wis. 
Supt. A. W. Siemers, of the Industrial Schools is director of the work. 
“A Study of the People of Indiana and their Occupations for Purposes 
of Vocational Education,” completed recently by Robert J. Leonard, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, Indiana University, was made “to establish 
a fact basis for the consideration of vocational education and the develop- 
ment of vocational schools and courses in Indiana, and to serve as a 
reference and compendium of information concerning the people of the 
state and their occupations.” ‘Some facts concerning the people, industries 
and schools of Hammond, and a suggested program for elementary in- 
dustrial, prevocational and vocational education” is a study which shows 
how smaller cities may determine their vocational needs. The report 
contains an interesting analysis of pursuits and trades, which includes 
the exact nature of the work and a brief description of the skill required. 
Among the trades and pursuits listed are: 


Metal trades and pursuits 

Woodworking trades and pursuits 

Printing, publishing and bookbinding trades 
Pursuits involved in food preserving and distilling 
Trades involved in piano making 
Miscellaneous electrical pursuits 

Work of steam, pipe and air-brake fitters 
Work of millwrights and repairmen 

Work of engineers, firemen, tenders, etc. 
Occupations in the clothing industries 
Painting, staining, enamelling and finishing 


The report, prepared by Dr. Leonard of Indiana University, also pre- 
sents detailed recommendations for courses of study. (Published by 
Board of Education, Hammond, Ind.) The Public Schools Department of 
Practical Arts of Reading, Pa., notes the progress of vocational education 
in the cities of the United States in a recent report, “A Survey of Manual, 
Domestic, and Vocational Training in the United States.” Morris E. 
Siegel, a teacher in Public School 12, Richmond Borough, has been excused 
from regular class duty for the purpose of making a survey of the in- 
dustries of this city, the work being under the direction of the superin- 
tendent in charge of co-operative and continuation classes. 


4. VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SOCIETIES 
INTERESTED IN EDUCATION AND THEIR OFFICERS 


Minneapolis has begun an exhaustive analysis of both her trade 
and school conditions. The director of the survey is Charles A. Prosser, 
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formerly secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, and now director of the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute of Minneapolis. The work of the Richmond industrial survey, 
under the auspices of the National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, was completed last fall. The objects of the survey 
were: “To demonstrate the necessity of a knowledge of industrial and 
school conditions in the preparation of a program for the development 
of industrial education in a city; to show the kind of facts about industry 
‘and about schools which need to be gathered; to develop a method proved 
by experience for studying the industries and the schools for purposes 
of industrial education; to secure the co-operation of local and national, 
public and private agencies in the making of a type survey, and to bring 
to bear upon the task the best expert service and advice that could be 
secured.” The Public Education Association of Philadelphia has pub- 
lished recently “A Survey of Opportunities for Vocational Education in 
and near Philadelphia.” ‘The report contains a classified list of schools 
offering vocational education, scheduled information regarding ‘uch 
schools, and an alphabetical index of vocational subjects taught. The 
information given is of the same character as that offered in the Hand- 
book of Opportunities for Vocational Training in Boston, published in 
1913, by the authority of the Women’s Municipal League of that city. 


5. OTHER VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


Seattle has recently completed a survey, the. object of which was 
to secure information regarding the vocational problems of the city, their 
relation to the work of the public schools, and the means of establishing 
co-operation between the schools and industry. A survey of the leading 
industries of Cincinnati is being made by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city for the purpose of obtaining information on which to base an 
extension of the industrial education of the city and for the purpose 
of guidance of youth going into industry. A report on the printing trade 
has recently been issued. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS SURVEYS 


A special committee of the school board of Holyoke, Mass., on 
April 16, 1915, submitted its report of a survey of the department of 
health and physical education in the schools. A report of a social survey 
of recent interest, “Colored School Children in New York,” is published 
by the Public Education Association of this city. 


Other surveys are described in greater detail in the following 
pages: 


B. Tue CINCINNATI SURVEY OF THE PRINTING TRADES 


A recent bulletin, “Printing Trades,” issued by the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, is a report of a survey, the result of a 
suggestion coming from the Cincinnati public schools, that the 
Chamber of Commerce “conduct a vocational survey of the lead- 
ing industries of the city for the purpose of obtaining information 
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on which to base an extension of the industrial education of the 
city and for the purpose of guidance of youth going into industry.” 
The scope of the vocational survey was determined to be: 


1, An examination into several important industries of the city 
with a view of determining what the public schools may do 
toward the education of the workers in these industries. 


2. An inquiry into what the public schools are now doing in industrial 
education. 


3. An inquiry into the facilities now offered by agencies other 

than the public schools for industrial education. 

It was decided to make an examination of the various indus- 
tries by means of questionnaires, submitteed personally to em- 
ployees and employers, to make a close personal study of the 
manipulative processes of these industries; to make a study of 
similar surveys, to base the investigation on the fundamental idea 
of making an inquiry into the educational content of the various 
occupations, for the purpose of determining what a workman in 
a given occupation needs to know, what the shop can advantage- 
ously teach him and what the school should do to help. 

The printing trade was selected as the subject for the first 
inquiry for the reasons that (1) “of the four principal industries 
it has the smallest number of wage-earners; (2) it is generally 
considered that wage-earners in the printing trade are above the 
average workmen in intelligence; (3) the trade appears to be 
well organized upon the side of employers, and while less than 
half of the workmen are members of the unions, some of the 
occupations are quite thoroughly organized and several large 
establishments operate union shops; (4) the wages paid appear 
to be higher than those of the other principal industries.” 

The report states that, on the whole, the printing industry 
offers a good opportunity for the boy who wants to learn a trade 
and is adapted for this work. It is generally healthful, employ- 
ment is regular and the income good. In greater detail statements 
are given concerning conditions affecting health, intelligence, 

ioral influences, regularity of employment, hours of labor, wages, 
opportunity for promotion, etc. 

Descriptions of occupations and processes are given. 

It appears that, from the journeyman’s standpoint, a common 
school education in the fundamental subjects—writing, grammar, 
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spelling, arithmetic, etc., is sufficient for entering into the printing 
industry. The reports of employers and employees alike indicate 
that nothing less than the completion of the eighth grade of the 
elementary school will suffice for success in the printing trades. 
It is believed that schooling beyond the eighth grade would be 
valuable, especially for compositors. 

Employers state that the beginners lack in general intelli- 
gence and that they are deficient in reading, writing, grammar, 
punctuation, capitalization, etc. The employers believe that “the 
mere fact that a boy knows that he will have to go to work from 
the eighth grade, but believes that the instruction given him is 
for the purpose of guiding him to high school, is in itself sufficient 
reason to explain indifference to his studies and consequent lack 
of fundamental knowledge.” Employers complain that the boys 
entering the shop nowadays fail to grasp the work idea properly 
and are not amenable to discipline; that they lack ambition and 
the “stick-to-it-iveness” necessary for success. The general com- 
plaint is that the boys leave school without a definite plan regard- 
ing their future work, that they lack stability, that they will not 
stay with one employer long enough to learn a trade, and that 
there are without a sense of responsibility to employers, to the 
trade, to themselves. ‘They consider the immediate wage only, 
and do not have a proper appreciation of the difference between 
the skilled workman and one who can do unskilled work only. 
“There is no doubt that a system of vocational guidance which 
embodies economic and ethical instruction of such a nature as to 
inspire the boy with correct ideals concerning his relation to 
the job, would be welcomed by employers and would be of un- 
doubted value to the boy himself.” Some employers believe that 
through the introduction of vocational training and vocational 
guidance the schools will be better able to analyze the mental and 
manual characteristics of boys for the purpose of discovering the 
special occupation for which each may be fitted. For example, 
from this survey it has been determined that a considerable degree 
of intelligence, accuracy, patience, color sense, keenness of sight, 
dexterity and artistic feeling are necessary to a compositor for 
success. By some simple tests combined with the work of the 
school it might possibly be determined to what extent students 
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possess these characteristics. In this way, those fit for the occu- 
pation might be selected, or at least many of the unfit eliminated. 

A detailed statement of the minimum general knowledge of 
workers in all the occupations in the allied printing trades is as 
follows: 


1. Arithmetic: 
(a) Simple counting up to five hundred 
(b) anes addition, in order to account for amount of work 
one 
(c) Simple multiplication 
(d) Practical part of a dollar, foot, inch 


2. Writing: 
(a) Clear writing and making of figures 


3. Hygiene: 
(a) Sufficient knowledge of the care of the body to enable 
workers to attain physical efficiency. This includes: 
Food, clothing, shelter 
Personal hygiene 
Sanitation 
Exercise, fatigue, recreation 
Health rules 
Heat, light, ventilation 


Pes eS on 


4. English: 
(a) Simple written English 
(b) Reading of simple English 


5. Elementary art: q ‘ 
(a) Color sense sufficient to match tints in order to get 
even colored work 


6. General intelligence: 

(a) That enables the workers to understand directions and 
to make necessary adjustments for change of work 

In addition to this general knowledge, compositors and press- 
men must have certain special training. Details concerning this 
training are given in the report. 

In the training of persons for the various printing trades, 
there are two opposing ideas represented by two different kinds 
of schools. One plan contemplates teaching the trade itself in 
the public schools through one or two years up to a certain point 
and independent of the industry. The other plan contemplates the 
co-operation of shop and school in the training of the boy. A 
school of the latter type may be co-operative half time or it may 
be a continuation school to which learners go for a certain period, 
usually one or two half-days per week to be taught the academic 
and theoretical side of their trade. 
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Certain arguments, contained in the report presented by the 
national apprentice director of the United Typothatae of America, 
in favor of the co-operative continuation school, are in accord 
with a report of the Committee on Industrial Education of the 
American Federation of Labor, The report says: 

“In the last analysis, industrial education will be measured by 
intensely practical men of the industrial world on the basis of skill 
and intelligence as developed by these undertakings, to fit the youth of the 
country for wage-earning occupations.” 

In order to meet the test successfully, apprentices must be 
trained under real conditions in a productive industry, thereby 
making the co-operative school plan a necessary feature of our 
public school system. Other reasons why co-operative schools 
should be a public charge are as follows: 


1. Because of the very nature of things, past and present, the 
general public has confidence in the public school system. 

2. The manufacturer ought not be expected to run his establishment 
to teach trades; nor can he be criticised for making ‘‘machine 
specialists” instead of all-round machinists, when one takes into 
consideration the fact that he is working to accomplish a very 
definite end; that is, to turn out a product. 

3. The public school should teach the theory of the trade, while the 
actual practice and processes should be taught in the shop. This 
method permits of continuous development of capacity and re- 
lieves the manufacturer of the expense of the theoretical instruc- 
tion, and provides a means of weeding out boys who are not 
adapted to particular trades. 

4. By this method the boy, the employer and the community are 
benefitted. 

Therefore, the school should train for the industries, but 

should not train in the industries. 

The committee presents arguments only in favor of a system 
of industrial training in which the school supplements the training 
of the shop, because it has found “no worthy argument in favor 
of the other type of school.” 

Emphasis is placed on the importance of taking into consid- 
eration moral and civic training as well as technical training, in 
any system of industrial schools. 

“Tmportant as is the training of the beginner, the opportunity . 
for further education in the theory and technique of his work 
should be given to the journeyman who is ambitious to advance. 
Such opportunity can be given only through night schools.” Short- 


unit courses are recommended. 
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The inquiry indicates that both the schools and the unions 
recognize the value of printing as a manual training subject. The 
committee, therefore, recommends the introduction of printing, 
as a manual training subject, into the prevocational classes of the 
elementary schools and into the high schools, for the following 
reasons : 


1. The educational value which is involved in the printing trade. 

2. The valuable reaction which work at the printing trade possesses, 
creating additional interest in academic studies, ‘particularly 
English. 

3. The assistance which such work will give to the student in the 

selection of a vocation. 

However, “‘the fact should never be lost sight of that this is 
manual training work and not the teaching of the printing trade, 
and that the boy who has learned to set type and share in the 
production of the school paper and of the miscellaneous printed 
matter used by the school and its allied activities, has not learned 
the printing trade. Unquestionably, the boy who has had this 
prevocational training, and through it has developed an interest 
in the trade while acquiring a rudimentary knowledge of its 
practice, makes a more promising apprentice than the boy who has 
not had this preparation. Such a boy may become a printer if 
he does not make the mistake of supposing that he is one already.” 

The report also contains courses of study in printing for 
several trade schools, and copies of agreements entered into by 
certain school systems and employers or labor unions. 


C. A Business SuRVEY OF THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Municipal Research Committee of the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association, at the request of the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city, has made a “business survey” of the public 
schools. The report of the committee includes a study of the 
construction, operation and maintenance of buildings, of the 
purchase, storage and distribution of supplies, and of accounting 
and auditing of the Board. 

To handle the business affairs of the schools, the Board of 
Education appoints a superintendent, and, subordinate to him, 
a business executive and an auditor, The committee recommends 
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that the business executive, under the superintendent, should be 
placed in charge of all the business affairs of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He should be given definite authority to act and, within 
the lines of authority delegated to him, he should be held strictly 
responsible for the successful operation of his division of the 
school administration. A segregated budget should be prepared 
to show the objects and character of the proposed expenditures. 
“This budget should be the constructive program of the financial 
policy and plan of work which the board proposes for the fiscal 
year. With such a program, the board could hold executive 
employees responsible for accomplishing the work outlined.” 

It is recommended that there should be created the position 
of overseer of buildings, who, under the business executive, should 
be responsible for the maintenance and operation of the school 
plant. Supplies, equipment and material used in the schools 
should be standardized, and uniform specifications adopted for 
their purchase and distribution. As far as possible, all supplies 
should be delivered through a central supply house. A testing 
laboratory should be established where supplies may be given 
chemical tests. Provision should be made for obtaining cash 
discounts when bills are paid. The accounting should be organ- 
ized so as to show accurately the financial condition of the board 
in assets and liabilities, and in the relation of the latter to budget 
allotments. The cost of operation and maintenance should be 
determined from expense vouchers and reports of goods com 
sumed, instead of from invoices. 


D. Tue Curcaco ScHoor, SURVEY 


In her last annual report, Dr. Young, Superintendent of the 
Schocls in Chicago, comments on recent school surveys. She 
then states in part: “I fully appreciated the good things that 
might result from a survey, and also realized that Chicago would 
not be left out in the sweep of the investigation. At Richmond 
(the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, February, 
1914), the burden of discussion was laid on surveys. I concluded 
that great benefit would be derived in a system if the teachers 
could first make such a study. I then called together the super- 
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intendents to consider conducting a survey of our system by our- 
selves, before outside experts or lay investigators should take 
up the work. A few governing conditions were laid down; every 
school should have a representative on some one of the survey 
committees ; hence, no school should have more than one repre- 
sentative; the chairman of the committees should be taken from 
the superintendent’s staff, because each could have greater free- 
dom in planning the trips and the meetings of the committee in 
charge than a principal or teacher could; no member of a com- 
mittee should be a specialist teaching the subject assigned to that 
committee. 


The following points were decided upon: 


“First, each committee should hand in a written report on 
or before May 15th; second, the reports should indicate defects 
in the work as well as excellencies; third, suggestions for im- 
proving the school should be made freely; fourth, the committee 
reports should be presented to the Board of Education in the 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools in place of the 
customary individual reports of regular day schools and districts 
by members of the superintendent’s staff. The schools were 
grouped by the chairmen, so that every school in the city should 
be visited by at least one committee.” 

Later, it was said that teachers were becoming uneasy as to 
the objects of the visits by the groups. The superintendent then 
to restore confidence sent out a statement to the effect that the 
survey was not intended to bring the schools into comparison 
with one another, that the teachers were not to be marked, that 
the schools would be spoken of as A, B, C, etc. 

Dr. Young adds: “Every effort has been made to have a 
frank, unprejudiced report. Defects in the plans underlying the 
organization of some line of instruction, or in the methods by 
which the plans are effectuated, are presented for consideration in 
order that they may be corrected. Excellencies are described, in 
order that the good may be participated in by all. Dissemination 
of information regarding these should arouse us to activity that 
will correct and strengthen our schools.” ‘The investigation re- 
lated to the following-named topics: 
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The School Plant History 

Child Study German 

Physical Instruction Art,—Construction 

Humane and Moral Education Industrial and Prevocational ‘Edu-: 
Social Efficiency cation 

Music Commercial Education in High 
Training of Teachers Schools 

Kindergartens Vocational Work in Technical 
Reading High Schools 

Spelling Vocational Guidance 

Penmanship Special Schools 

Arithmetic and Mathematics Penny Lunches 

Geography and Nature Study Corrective Institutions 


The Committee on Administration recommends a reclassifi- 
cation of the schools: “The separation of the elementary school 
and the high school creates a break in the educational progress of 
the children, which operates to their distinct disadvantage. The 
immature graduates of the eighth grade, on entering the high 
schools, begin an educational training under too many teachers, 
too much machinery, and under conditions demanding too much 
responsibility without the close personal supervision of a particu- 
lar adviser. As a result many fail to adjust themselves and are 
easily lost in these strange surroundings. In order that there may 
be better articulation of these two parts of our public school sys- 
tem, a more gradual transition from the work of the elementary 
school to that of the high school, and a more satisfactory group- 
ing of pupils, based on similar physical and mental development, 
we recommend: 


1, That the ninth grade be taken from the high schools and placed 
in the elementary schools. 


2. That the seventh, eighth and ninth grades be treated! as a unit 

and operated departmentally.” 

The establishment of a department in the normal school for 
a thorough training of special teachers of physical training, is 
recommended by the Committee on Physical Education. 

The Committee on Spelling sent a request to about twenty- 
five business firms asking each for a list of twenty-five words 
which it was thought the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
should be able to spell. The business houses represented almost 
as many kinds of business as there were requests. Five firms 
sent replies. The Committee states: “An analysis of these replies 
helps to explain why pupils are found defective in spelling, when 
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they seek employment in the various establishments. Each busi- 
ness seems to have its own vocabulary very much as each science, 
or art, or profession has its peculiar vocabulary. These con- 
tributions contain a total of 118 different words, out of a possible 
125. Suppose we had obtained 100 such lists ; at the same ratio, we 
should have 2,360 different words out of a possible 2,500, a very 
small proportion of which are within the pupils’ ordinary con- 
versational vocabulary. It is the opinion of this committee that 
this experience should discount very considerably the complaints 
said to emanate from the business houses concerning the inability 
of pupils fresh from the schools to spell in terms of their em- 
ployer’s business.’ A general comparison of the results of dif- 
ferent tests given shows that as the pupil approaches his normal, 
every-day vocabulary, he improves in spelling; the farther re- 
moved this vocabulary is from his conversational type, the poorer 
he spells. “In a language spelled with such absurd and con- 
tradictory forms as we find in our English, nothing but constant 
drill and close attention to a reasonably limited number of words 
can guarantee correct spelling of one’s useable vocabulary.” The 
committee suggests that (a) “a spelling book, or fixed lists of 
words, should be provided and adopted for general use in the 
schools without excluding the privilege of using text-book lists 
for special study; (b) that more attention should be given in 
the school system to the method of study in preparing lessons.” 
The committee is persuaded that if the same attention were 
given to the study of words that is given to the study of problems, 
spelling results would be much better. 

Industrial and prevocational training is the subject of an 
inquiry made by another committee. In its recommendations the 
committee agreed that handwork in the elementary schools should 
be taught primarily to further the ends of good citizenship and 
social culture, and only secondarily for vocational purposes; 
further, that separate ‘vocational schools as such should be 
established. 

The schools, as they existed, were elementary schools, pre- 
vocational schools, which, in some cases, were situated in elemen- 
tary schools, and in some cases in high schools, and schools pro- 
viding for continuation and co-operative instruction. 
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The types of elementary schools were distinguished as, Type 
A (offering industrial instruction) and Type B (the older elemen- 
tary type). In addition, there were prevocational classes. 

It is recommended that all elementary schools be changed to 
those of Type A. In such schools, the handwork of boys and 
girls should be separated in the seventh and eighth years, and “a 
sufficient variety of courses should be provided, so that pupils 
may be given thereby an opportunity to try out prevocational 
work, or possibly choose a vocation.” 

The committee reports that in the Type A schools there is 
a great variety of programs. A satisfactory division of time 
seems to be that in which the fundamental academic subjects 
receive at least one-half of the time, and the courses which are 
in a real sense activities, such as music, physical training, art and 
handwork, receive the time remaining. It is recommended that 
there should be no period in the regular work longer than ninety 
minutes. A succession of academic subjects, which requires pro- 
longed physical inaction, is equally undesirable. The opportunity 
afforded by the industrial courses to secure relief from fatigue 
by alternation and variety should be taken advantage of. “A 
division of the school year into ten-week periods would make it 
possible to introduce such a diversity into the handwork as would 
greatly increase its usefulness. One or more such periods could 
be given to the intensive work on each selected line. The 
cultural function of elementary education should be clearly recog- 
nized and the academic elements should in no case be subordinated 
to the industrial. The kinds of industrial work selected should 
be types in the sense of being representative of groups of 
industries. ‘They should be fertile in industrial possibilities, but 
must imperatively be fertile in cultural possibilities. The object 
in view should be first the immediate development of the child, 
and afterward the enlargement of his experience to the point 
where his choice of a vocation is a real choice and not an accident. 
Any course which takes it for granted that a child is at an early 
age destined to enter a particular trade, and which aims to 
give him training in the technique of that trade is narrowing and 
dwarfing, and has no place in the elementary schools. The courses 
in any given district should make intelligent use of the local 
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occupations as points of departure, but should set the child free 
from the coercion of his immediate environment and make him 
in as large a degree as possible master of his own future. The 
courses should take account of the child’s right to some training 
in the types of occupational activities, agricultural and commer- 
cial, as well as industrial.” 

It is further recommended that centres or schools be insti- 
tuted to take the place in the system of “prevocational” classes 
in the high schools, and to meet the demand for a vocational type 
of education for boys and girls, fourteen years of age or over, 
in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary schools; such 
centres to be called vocational schools and to include all types 
of vocations in their curricula. They should be equipped there- 
fore as technical, industrial or trade schools. ‘To such schools 
should be sent: 


a. Pupils now sent from the various elementary schools to the 
“prevocational” schools. 

b. Pupils between fourteen and sixteen, who are not at work or 
at school under the present system. 

c. Pupils in grades seven or eight of a regular elementary school, 
over fourteen years of age, who desire to receive trade or 
technical training in addition to their regular elementary school 
work (part time). 

d. ote between fourteen and eighteen who are at work (part 
time). 

e. Persons over eighteen who may desire to pursue the work (whole 
or part time). 

Such schools would be in session until eight o’clock, as well 


as on Saturday mornings. 


A plan for the organization of a Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance was submitted by one of the survey committees. The 
committee recommends that “a Vocational Guidance organization 
be perfected which shall consist of a Vocational Guidance Bureau 
to be located at the offices of the Board of Education, at the 
head of which shall be a director, who shall be in general charge 
of the work, and at least one vocational adviser in each school 
in the city. 

The Vocational Guidance Bureau should consist of the 
Director and such professional and clerical assistants as the 
Director and Superintendent shall from time to time deem to be 
necessary. 
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The work of the Director should include the following: 


a. To advise, instruct and confer with the school advisers. 

b. To plan and direct a system whereby each child who leaves school 
to go to work may be followed up, and such assistance and advice given 
him as he may need from time to time; also to keep on file in his office 
such data gathered from the various schools as shall be of value for 
reference and consultation. It is understood that the work undertaken 
by this Bureau shall not in any way conflict with or take the place of the 
work of the Compulsory Education Bureau. 

c. To organize and maintain a Placement Bureau which shall be 
conducted under his direction, and to co-operate with industrial, social and 
philanthropic organizations outside the schools, in their efforts to place 
children in suitable vocations. 

d. To give advice and help to such children as the school advisers 
may refer to him. 

e. As rapidly as possible to make surveys of the more important 
industries, especially of those which employ young people between four- 
teen and sixteen, and to have the results printed in suitable form for 
reference and distribution. 

f. To perform any other duties appertaining to his office, which may 
from time to time seem necessary. 

g. The work of the vocational advisers should include the following: 

1. To advise pupils who intend to go to work; to furnish informa- 
tion to pupils and parents as to opportunities in occupations open 
to, children. 

2. To confer with the parents always before a school certificate 
is given. 

3. To make out the school certificate after conference with the 
parent and pupil, and mail it to the Central Bureau. 

4. To fill out in duplicate an informational card, one of which shall 
be mailed to the Central Bureau with the school certificate, and 
one kept on file at the school. This card should contain such 
data as are necessary in advising and placing the child intelligently. 

5. Acting in co-operation with the Compulsory Education Bureau 
to keep track of all children to whom work certificates have 
been given, to ascertain whether they are actually at work, 
where such work is, and, so far as possible, the conditions under 
which they are laboring. This information should be entered 
on the pupil’s card and kept at the school for reference. 

6. As far as possible, to keep in touch with the employers of children 
in the neighborhood and to advise the Central Bureau of needs 
and conditions in local establishments. 

7. To attend meetings called by the Director and perform such other 
work as may be necessitated by the vocational demands of the 
school. 


The Central Bureau should always act in harmony with the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, both in reference to the follow 
up work and the issuance of work certificates. In all cases where 
necessity arises the powers of both departments should be con- 
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centrated to accomplish the observance of the law, and conse- 
quently the highest interest of the child.” 


E. ReEcENtT APPLICATIONS OF TESTS 


The value of tests, the method of their application, their 
variety and appropriateness, all these are matters of endless dis- 
cussion. From some of the literature on the subject these selec- 
tions are made that may prove suggestive. 


1. THE MILWAUKEE SELF-TESTING CARDS 


The Milwaukee department of education has arranged a set 
of self-testing cards for pupils. 

Questions on the essential features of the grade work are 
printed in large type on cards that are place din conspicuous parts 
of the class room, so that pupils can read them at all times and 
form the habit of testing themselves. 

“The cards have proved to be of great value to the teachers 
by placing before them the essentials of the grade work of all 
previous classes, and thus aiding systematic review.” 

(Copies of the self-testing cards are filed in this office, and, 
to all those who may be interested in them, they are available 
for reference. ) 


2. BUSINESS TESTS OF THE NATIONAL, ASSOCIATED 
SCHOOLS OF SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 


Under the name, “National Associated Schools of Scientific 
Business,” a national committee has been incorporated to secure 
a higher uniform standard in commercial education, and greater 
co-operation between business men and educators, 

A successful program for commercial education requires that 
there be found a common ground on which the business man and 
the educator can meet, and from which they can begin to work. 
It is suggested that such a starting point may be found in a series 
of standard tests of ability, which the school can use in determin- 
ing whether its graduates can meet the demands of the commercial 
world, and which the business man can use in selecting employees. 
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The employment managers of a number of large firms, among 
whose employees careful studies have been made, agree that the 
following requirements are indispensable for all beginners in the 
office (office boys and others of similar grade): (1) ability to 
copy addresses accurately in legible handwriting ; (2) accuracy and 
some speed in adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing whole 
numbers, decimals and the few easy fractions common in business; 
(3) ability to spell a few hundred words common in business; to 
recognize and punctuate a sentence; and to correct a few of the 
grosser errors in grammar, use of words and pronunciation. 


These attainments should be prerequisite for admission alike 
to the business office as a beginner, and to any commercial course. 
Without this foundation of elementary education there is little 
hope of success. After the completion of the commercial course 
in public or private school, there should be, it is suggested, a series 
of advanced tests, designed to demonstrate the following: (1) 
knowledge of short cuts in arithmetic; habitual accuracy in hand- 
ling figures, with a certain minimum speed; clerical accuracy as 
well as intelligence in filling out business forms, as the foundation 
upon which bookkeeping skill can be built up; (2) accuracy on 
the typewriter approximating 99 per cent., with a speed of 20 to 
35 words per minute (ability to use the typewriter is desirable 
for all office employees, and even sales persons;) for stenogra- 
phers, a speed of 100 words per minute in taking dictation, and 
ability to transcribe notes without making gross blunders, and 
not more than two or three minor errors per 100 words; (3) 
ability to spell 75 to 90 per cent. of words like those suggested 
below and the habit of referring to the dictionary in all cases of 
doubt; to punctuate properly common business matter ; to correct 
ordinary errors of grammar involving agreement of subject and 
predicate, reference of pronouns, relation of participial phrases 
and subordinate clauses, etc. 


Advanced spelling test; examples of words to be used in 
the test for first class stenographers are: 


accessible cashier acknowledgment 
advise champagne arrangement 
Cincinnati accrue arraign 
accommodate attorneys -calendar 


committee canvass anxiety 
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biscuit campaign course 
alignment advice coarse 
canvas achievement 


The National Committee has prepared a set of tests of the 
type suggested in this article. Copies may be obtained upon 
application to the United States Bureau of Education. 


3. THE COURTIS TESTS IN INDIANA 


An interesting study of the results obtained from the Courtis 
Tests, Series B, has been made by M. E. Haggerty, Director of 
the Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University. It is 
entitled “Arithmetic—A Co-operative Study in Educational 
Measurements,” and was undertaken at the request of Mr. Courtis, 
who asked that the psychological laboratory of Indiana University 
serve as a clearing house for the Courtis Standard Tests in 
Indiana. 

Twenty cities represented in the Indiana City Superintend- 
ents’ Research Club gave the Courtis Tests in their schools and 
forwarded the results to the laboratory. A comparative study of 
these results was made. 

The report in the first place presents the results in the form 
of distribution tables showing for each test the number getting 
each score or the per cent. of children making each score. The 
same data are shown in concrete form by the use of graphs. The 
graphs are of three kinds. The first represents the medians, the 
second the variabilities, and the third shows the dependability. 

“The reader may study the tables in either of two ways. He 
may study a table at a time comparing one city with another as 
to median, variability, mode, minimum score, maximum score, 
etc., or he may choose one city and follow it through each of the 
thirty-two tables, noting the relation of problems attempted to 
problems correctly solved; the relation of efficiency in addition 
to efficiency in subtraction, multiplication and division; the rela- 
tive efficiency of the fifth grade to the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades.” 

The median scores of all the cities are brought together in 
one table. The average of the city (each city considered a unit) 
is found as well as the average for individuals. Comparison of 
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these averages with other available standards, viz., Courtis’ stand- 
ards, and the results obtained in Detroit and Boston, shows Indi- 
ana in second place in grades 5, 7, and 8 and in third place in 
grade 6. 

The scores of the various cities show that cities do not main- 
tain the same rank in all measures. “Thus city 10, which had first 
place in seventh grade multiplication rights, and which ranks 3 
in the entire set of tests falls to rank 13 in the 5th grade division 
rights.” The relative achievement of a school system serves to 
reveal or locate its strength and weaknesses. 

It is interesting to note that there is not a case where a city 
does not do better than the average in at least one thing. 

The study also shows the specific character of the habits 
involved in the skills measured in these tests. Efficiency in one 
process shows no correlation with efficiency in any other process. 
“What does this mean except that children learn those skills in 
which they are instructed effectively? The others they do not 
learn.” 

Another important feature is the consideration of the vari- 
ability shown in scores. This gives a more adequate idea of the 
distribution in any particular tests than maximum and minimum 
scores. ‘The variabilities for the several grades of the several 
cities are tabulated for comparison and are put in concrete form 
in graphs. Great'fluctuation is revealed from grade to grade and 
from process to process within the several grades. The per cent, 
of variability will be low if the class is homogeneous, where the 
students are equal in achievement. Accordingly, the per cent. of 
variability of a class may be a measure of the closeness of grading. 

“The smaller the variability, other things being equal, the 
more efficient the teaching. Variabilities of 12 per cent. to 15 
per cent. represent good work under present conditions. In the 
near future these will probably be reduced to 5 per cent. and 
10 per cent. * 

None of the twenty cities was found to have a variability of © 
less than 16 per cent. so that measured by the standard of Courtis 
no one of the cities is doing “good work.” The conclusion is 
stated that the exceedingly high figures shown are due to our 


*S. A. Courtis. 
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constant failure to know the needs of the individual children, and 
indicate the failure of our group methods of instruction. 

Besides considering variablity, the study takes up the question 
of “dependability” which may be considered a measure of school 
work. Dependability is expressed mathematically by dividing the 
number of problems correctly solved by the number of problems 
attempted. Percentages in this factor for each city in the respec- 
tive tests are given in tables and graphs. No grade in any city 
attained more than 91 per cent. of dependability. Of the four 
fundamental processes, the work in addition appears least depend- 
able and the work in division most dependable except in the fifth 
grade. A uniform increase in dependability from grade to grade 
is shown with the exception of a slight inversion in division. The 
gain is, however, with two exceptions, very slight. 

A comparison of the rankings of the cities in dependability 
with their standings in medians shows an inverse correlation of 
46 (method of rank differences). 

Part Two of the study considers the use of the Courtis Tests 
as an instrument of research. Two forces, the inherited qualities 
of the children and the environmental conditions remote and im- 
mediate, are the determinants as to what any child or any group 
of children may do with the Courtis’ Tests. These possible 
causes of variations may be studied by means of the standardized 
tests and the extent of their influences actually determined. 

Two of the possible factors in efficiency in arithmetic, 1.e., 
the time of beginning, and secondly, the amount of time devoted 
to it, are considered. Reports were obtained from each city as 
to the time of beginning arithmetic for each of the grades. The 
data were then classified into three groups according to time of 
beginning, i.e., in first year, second year, third year. The three 
groups were ranked in the several points, and similarly for vari- 
ability. ‘The second year beginners ranked first for the total 
for each grade, and for the total for all grades. This is true both 
in medians and in variabilities. When one considers the various 
individual points the superiority of the group who began in the 
second year is not so clear cut nor distinct. The margin of super- 
iority is so slight that the question arises as to whether or not 
it is not due to other causes than time of beginning. The same 
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is true of the data in respect to variabilities, and similar con- 
clusions are indicated by the tables of dependabilities, all of which 
seems to prove that time of beginning (while it may be very 
important) is not the determining factor. 

The second question considered in this part of the study is 
that as to how much time it is profitable to spend on arithmetic. 
From detailed questionnaires it was determined just how much 
time has been spent in arithmetic work by the four grades (5, 6, 
7,8) in each of the twenty cities, up to the time of taking the test. 
The pupils were classified according to the amount of time spent 
on arithmetic and the grades ranked according to the medians of 
the scores. The table showing the rankings reveals the fact that 
in no case does first rank go to the pupils spending the most time 
on arithmetic. The best time allotment apparently. is between 
the two extremes. These conclusions confirm the results of 
Stone’s study in arithmetical abilities. 

The significance of this co-operative study, as the conclusion 
states, is not so much in the use of a standardized scale, although 
that is a thing of note. More important is the plan of co-operation 
by which the school superintendents on the one hand and the 
laboratory staff of the University on the other hand joined forces 
and facilities. The resulting study is a testimony to the efficacy 
of such a plan. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 
A. ScHoo, TExT-BooKs 


1. THE SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS AND THE TEACHERS’ 
RELATION THERETO 


In New York City text-books are adopted by the Board of 
Education, after approval by the Committee on Studies and Text- 
books, the original recommendation coming from the Board of 
Superintendents. The approved list offers wide scope for discre- 
tion by principals of schools in the selection of texts. Doubtless 
principals as a rule confer with the teachers of the school in 
selection from the approved list the books for use in the school. 

Superintendent R. J. Condon, of Cincinnati, has recom- 
mended to the Board of Education of that city, a policy for the 
adoption of text-books which he describes in the following terms: 


“T believe this should be the established order for the adoption of 
all books: First that the books to be used in any department or subject 
should have the careful consideration of the teachers directly concerned 
with such use; that this examination should be deliberately made, taking 
into account all desirable; books which may be available; that the con- 
clusions reached should be transmitted to the Superintendent in the form 
of a written report, either as the unanimous or as a majority and minority 
report of the teachers who have considered the matter. 

“Second, That the superintendent should carefully consider these 
recommendations, transmitting the same to the Board of Education, and 
stating in writing whether he agrees or disagrees, and if the latter, why. 

“Third, That, as required by statute, the board should make the 
formal adoption. No book should be adopted, however, that has not been 
considered by both teachers and the superintendent; the board may not 
agree with the recommendation by the superintendent that has not had 
the consideration of the teachers. 

“In the selection of text-books, as in the appointment of teachers, 
the question to be answered is the question of merit. I believe the method 
of selection which I have proposed is well calculated to) determine the 
question. It recognizes the right of teachers to say what books they 
would like to have with which to do their work; it corrects the individual 
point of view by having a representative committee pass upon the subject; 
it gives the superintendent the right to review and the opportunity for 
approval or disapproval; it gives the board of education the right to review 
the recommendations of both teachers and the superintendent. The 
superintendent may not agree with the recommendations of the teachers; 
the board may disagree with the recommendations of both; but neither 
the superintendent nor the board should act until the subject has first been 
considered by the teachers.” 
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2. STANDARDIZING THE SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS 


An interesting attempt has been made to standardize by an 
arithmetical table, the relative value of school text-books in the 
schools of Joliet, Til. 

Superintendent R. O. Stoops in co-operation with Miss Edna 
Keith, a member of the high school faculty, has devised and put 
into operation a text-book score card. The plan calls for a sep- 
arate card for each subject in the elementary school curriculum 
and each individual book is considered from the three aspects of 
subject matter, mechanical makeup and pupil problems. 

Each card consists of a single sheet, on the right side of 
which are columns (one for each book), and on the left, a list 
of fifteen points from which the books are to be considered. Ten 
of these points refer to the details of the subject matter, five to 
the makeup and five to the need of the pupil. 

In preparing for a selection of text-books, copies of the score 
cards are given to each member of the text-book selection com- 
mittee. A list of needed books is provided and the committee 
proceeds to read the books of the respective concerns, making its 
notations opposite the proper spaces on the cards. 

After the score sheets have been turned in, the superintendent 
and his assistants carefully inspect the list, noting the points 
scored, and select the four best. The final choice is made from 
the latter. 

So far as known, the Joliet score card is the only one of its 
kind in use in the elementary schools of the country, and its use 
will assure any school of the best there is in text-books. Text- 
book publishing companies have taken a great deal of interest 
in the cards and have even printed and distributed them with 
their books. 

The following is a specimen score sheet used for the selection 
of readers: 


READING SCORE CARD 


Rate I on basis of 50 
Rate II on basis of 25 
Rate III on basis of 25 
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I, Subject matter. 


1098 hore ea he 


—s 


Value as literature 

Value if not literature 

Appeal to child’s interests 

Moral value 

Variety in type including humor 

Adaptability to dramatization 

Quantity of material 

Amount of suitable poetry 

Gradation of material 

Material invented for sake of method. If so, does method 
outweigh lack of literature and thought material 


II. Mechanical Make-up of Book. 


ae 
2. 
3. 
4. 


-) 


Binding. a. Flexible. b. Durable. c. Artistic. 

Paper 

Type 

Arrangement of page. a. Crowded. b. Length of lines. 
c. Margins. 

Illustrations. a. Appeal to children. b. Aid in getting 
thought of selection. c. Execution. d. Location of page. 
e. Distribution through book. 


III. Pupil’s Problem. 


1: 
2. 


mf 
4, 
5, 


Total Rank 


Sentences within grasp of child as to thought and construction. 

Vocabulary. a. Within grasp of child. b. Introduced 
gradually. c. Amount oi repetition. d. Number of words 

Treatment of phonics 

Development of independence in child 

Uniformity of series from pupil’s standpoint 


The Arithmetical Score Card is made up as follows: 


ee PS eS 


Rate each point on basis of 10. 


Language within comprehension of children of given grade 
Material practical and adapted to experiences of children 
New subjects carefully introduced 

Problems well graded as to difficulty 

Arranged to develop independent thought 

Effort to motivate problems and thus arouse interest 
Sufficient material 

Systematic reviews provided 

Sufficient oral or mental work 


10. Treatment of fractions 

11. Attention to business forms 

12. Absence of obsolete matter, such as Apothecaries Weight, True 
Discount, etc. | 
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The United States Bureau of Education has made certain 
recommendations concerning gardening for city schools which 
are meeting with general approval. The distinctive features of 
the Bureau’s plan are as follows: 


“1. The utilization of home back-yards for children’s gardens, 
vacant lots or larger tracts for the making of individual plot gardens, 
giving the children when possible larger plots than aré usually allotted 
in the common type of school garden. 


“2. The engagement of a teacher, trained and skilled in gardening, 
for each elementary city school with its two to four hundred children. 
More than one teacher will be necessary for the larger schools. 


“3. The garden teacher should be engaged for twelve months with 
provision, if desired, for a vacation during the winter. 


: “4. ‘The garden teacher should give instruction during school hours 
in elementary science, nature study, or the regular school subjects as 
desired. 


“5. In afternoons, on Saturdays, and during the summer vacation 
the garden teacher should direct the work of gardening, whether in the 
back-yards or on vacant tracts of land. Early in the season the teacher 
works with local groups of children and later makes frequent visits to 
the individual gardens. 


“6, The children are urged to make large gardens and to conduct 
them as nearly as possible on a commercial basis. 


“7, The products of the garden should be used to supply the home; 
and the surplus, with the assistance of the garden teacher, should be 
profitably marketed, either, in the fresh or canned condition. 


“8. Concisely stated, the plan calls for an intensive system of 
gardening, the application of business methods, intelligent direction, 
and close supervision.” 


The objects and results of such a plan may be summarized 
as follows: 


“1. To provide the children of our cities and towns with a kind 
of active experience which will vitalize their school studies and which is 
necessary for the full and natural development of all the faculties. 


“2. To provide boys and girls with wholesome, purposeful and re- 
munerative employment while attending school in order that they may 
contribute to the support of themselves and the other members of the 
family, and consequently enable them to remain longer in school and 
escape the evils attending early confinement in shops and mills. Such 
employment should also develop industrious habits at the most receptive 
age and save the children from the evils attending idleness. 


“3. To provide a wholesome form of recreation and an opportunity 
to acquire a knowledge of the phenomena and forces of nature, the posses- 
sion of which makes life fuller and richer. 

“4. To develop in children a civic pride and a love for the beautiful, 
resulting in a greater respect for the appearance of public property and 
an improvement of home suroundings.” 
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C. K&eEPING THE Pupits IN ScHoor—A NEw ORLEANS 
EXPERIMENT 


In January, 1915, the School Board of New Orleans adopted 
the following recommendation of the Superintendent of Schools: 


“In order to encourage the pupils in the grammar and high schools 
to remain in school until they have completed the work of the high 
school, I recommend that the week beginning January 18, be designated as 
“Stay in School Week” during which week a campaign shall be made in 
all of the grammar grades and high schools. The object of this campaign 
is: (1) to discover and retain for the schools the children who are being 
eliminated for any cause; (2) to stimulate and encourage parents and 
pupils in the matter of prolonging school life; (3) to secure active co- 
operation of the press and of prominent citizens who may act as speakers 
at schoolhouse meetings during this week: (4) to unify and utilize in this 
definite, specific undertaking (to lessen elimination) the efforts of our 
various Civic organizations, such as Public School Alliance, Parents’ Co- 
operative Clubs, the Presidents’ Co-operative Club, New Orleans Educa- 
tional Association, the Alumnae Associations of the High and Normal 
Schools, the Association of Commece and the Board of Trade.” 


Following this action by the Board, invitations were sent to 
the heads of the organizations named and about one hundred 
citizens to meet in the office of the School Board for the purpose 
of planning the campaign. Not all invited were able to attend, 
but a representative body of citizens met, and with the President 
of the School Board presiding, perfected plans for the conduct of 
the campaign. It was decided to hold one meeting for grammar 
grade pupils in each grammar grade school and one meeting for 
patrons and parents in each of the high schools for high school 
pupils, and on January 20th, the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
were to visit their respective high schools for the purpose of 
acquainting themselves with the advantages and opportunities 
offered in these schools. Under the direction of the general citi- 
zens committee, a corps of speakers was selected, other speakers 
to be secured by the principal of each grammar school, co-operat- 
ing with the parents’ club of the school. 

The campaign was carried out as planned. There were 48 
meetings for pupils and 51 for parents and patrons; 11,000 boys 
and girls in the grammar grades heard a total of 104 addresses ; 
5,195 persons attended the meetings for adults, at which meetings 
a total of 120 addresses were made. 
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The week following the campaign a request was sent to 
the principal of each high school asking for definite information 
concerning the results of the campaign. The following facts are 
taken from the principals’ reports: 92 8A pupils who had decided 
not to go to the high schools have entered the high schools; 63 
of these going to the high schools have changed from shorter to 
longer courses; 98 pupils who had decided to leave school in the 
near future were influenced to change this decision; 223 parents 
are reported as having definitely decided to keep their children in 
school longer than they had expected to do. 


D. THE Pay oF ScHoor JANITORS; A SALARY SCHEDULE PRE- 
PARED BY THE JANITORS OF THE CAMBRIDGE, MaASs., 
ScHOOLS AND ACCEPTED BY THE BoARD OF EDUCATION 


The School Board of Cambridge, Mass., in March, 1914, 
adopted a schedule of janitors’ salaries presented to the Board by 
the Cambridge Schoolhouse Janitors’ Association. Five factors 
have been used as a basis for the schedule: (1) cleaning; (2) 
heating, ventilation and superintendence; (3) washing of win- 
dows; (4) care of yards and sidewalks; (5) care of lawns. 

Compensation for cleaning is fixed on the basis of the total 
floor area of the buildings. The total floor area is also the basis 
of compensation for heating, ventilation and superintendence, but 
as a higher degree of intelligence and skill is required to operate 
and care for the heating and ventilating plants of certain buildings 
than is necessary for the care of others, the buildings have been 
divided into three classes, in the order of requirements for intel- 
ligence and skill, and the compensation has been fixed in such 
manner as to recognize this difference. Compensation for washing 
of windows is fixed on the basis “of the total area of the sashes, 
and at the rate of $0.005 per square foot for one washing on both 
sides of the glass.” “Compensation for the care of yards and 
sidewalks shall be on the basis of their total area and at the rate of 
$0.002 per square foot; and for the care of lawns, shall be on the 
basis of their total area and at the rate of $0.003 per square foot.” 

The compensation for the janitor service of a single building 
is arrived at by adding together the several amounts determined 
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by applying the five factors of the schedule to the areas of build- 
ings, windows, yards, sidewalks and lawns. For janitor service 
in two or more buildings, each containing two or more class 
rooms, in charge of the same janitor, the compensations shall be 
for the first and largest building. For each additional building, 
full schedule rates shall be allowed for washing of windows, care 
of yards and sidewalks, and care of lawns; for cleaning, heating, 
ventilation and superintendence of such additional buildings, the 
compensations shall be eighty per cent. of the schedule rate. 

The compensation for janitor service in buildings in which 
the heating apparatus is not complete, but is supplied by heat 
from a plant not under the control of the janitor, is established 
in the following manner: “Full schedule rate is allowed for clean- 
ing, washing of windows, care of yards and sidewalks, and care 
of lawns; for heating, ventilation and superintendence, the com- 
pensation shall be at the rate of fifty per cent of the schedule 
Tate 


A minimum wage of salary was adopted as follows: 
Buildings of four rooms, $12 per week 
Buildings of 5 or 6 rooms, $14 per week 
Buildings of 7 or 8 rooms, $17 per week 


All buildings of nine rooms and over are to be paid by the 
measurement system in accordance with the schedules. 

Where a school building is used exclusively as a trade school, 
which necessitates janitor service later than in an academic 
school, such school is measured up as per schedule, and to the 
annual salary as per schedule is added twenty per cent. of the 
same, 

Special rates were adopted for two school buildings requiring 
the services of an engineer. 

Compensation for the extended use of school buildings is not 
included in the schedule. 

“The schedule carries with it the seniority of service and 
merit system of promotions, viz: Where a vacancy occurs in the 
janitor service, such vacancy shall be filled by the appointment of 
the janitor longest in service, and who shall have applied for it, 
all things being equal.” 
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E. A ScHooL, FoR JANITORS 


The modern systems of cleaning, heating, ventilating, disin- 
fecting and general oversight of school buildings, require the ser- 
vices of not only an intelligent man but of one who has had 
specific training. 

At Racine, Wisconsin, during the past year, the school jani- 
tors took a course of instruction to learn the most efficient methods 
of carrying on their work. They met once a week in the school 
buildings. A few main topics of the course of twelve lessons are: 


1. Proper amount of air for good ventilation; methods of measure- 
ment of air. 

2. Moisture in air. Why necessary for successful ventilation. 
Means of measuring moisture in air. 

3. Descriptions of various systems of ventilation and their use; 
discussion of direct and indirect heating, thermostats and installations, etc. 

4. Care of boilers, heating surfaces, priming, corrosion, boiler clean- 
ing, amount of steam, etc. 

5. Proper combustion of coal; fuel values of anthracite, bituminous 
coal and semi-bituminous coal; firing, dampers, drafts, etc. 

6. Sanitation, including discussion of germs, disinfectants, plumbing, 
sweeping, cleaning, etc. 


F. Reportinc ACCIDENTS IN ScHooLsS—A ForM oF REPORT 
UsEp IN THE MILWAUKEE SCHOOLS 


When an accident of serious nature occurs to a child in a 
Milwaukee public school, the principal is required to fill out a 
form of which the following is a copy: 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACCIDENT CARD 


Name of school or Playground step uikie. so sia ecivesasisles settee em sane 
TTVUTH SUSTAINED YE PE ear ia wre Uw GIs We Bie y's Ola ie cin Ge Stores min es rate 
PXLGOTESS) NIRA Ue oy ait Naintas o mie hra bie e cis Wt a iptatacd i leche tedelee 21 eee renee 


Date of injury (Please state exact day and hour)...... Dl aeevaraer es. s M 
Howsdid the accidenitineour?) sue i, eae Wa ao cae cee ee 
Describe the injury fully and state what external or visible evidences 
of ithe same youstind/on examinations fos. oecn see eee ee eee ee 
Whatiaidiwas, civen immediately /atter injury cs .cee sae ee reas «ae eee 
Is a subject to or affected by any bodily or mental disease, weakness, 
e 
infirmity or deformity or previous injury which might contribute to 
CAUSE (TOG ACCIGENE Ter ass ols un agesne at a beanies MED Sete See iee ie niga 
Any other facts of importance or interest?...... SEL OSs Ss Bee ee ee oe 
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WITNESSES TO ACCIDENT: 


eeeeeereeeeaeeeeeeereeereeee eeoeeveeees Signed eeeeeeee eeoereeereeseeerereee 
eeoeeeeeeeeereeeeeseeeereeeeeeeeees Position coeeee eoeeeeeeeereeereeee 
@eeeeeseeseeeceereeeeeeesreeeseseerenet Date oeoeeeereeeeee eoeeeeseseseeenee 


Nore: Kindly make this report in duplicate and send one copy to 
Superintendent of Schools and one copy to Chief Medical Inspector. 


G. THe RELATION BETWEEN OBSTRUCTED BREATHING AND 
MEMORY 


A Study by Felix Arnold 


In the Psychological Clinic, January 15, 1915, appears a 
contribution from Dr. Felix Arnold, Principal of Public School 
30, Manhattan. In this article he describes certain tests to deter- 
mine the effect of obstructed breathing on memory. In summar- 
izing his conclusions, he states: 


1. “In all cases of obstructed breathing from whatever source, 
there will be a loss in the results of memorizing verbal matter of from 
10 to 30 per cent; 


2. “There will be no practice effects; 


3. “Where the work is new and difficult the loss will run as high 
as 50 per cent; 


4. “With more mature pupils, in fifth through eighth school years, 
the loss is due to physiological causes ; 


5. “With less mature pupils, in third and fourth school years, 
the loss is due as much to dsitraction as to interference with breathing; 


6. “In terms of classroom practice, obstructed breathing prevents 
any progress through drill, and hinders assimilation of new matter 
sufficiently to cause non-promotion of the pupil concerned.” 

The above conclusions seem conservative in view of the 
simplicity of many of the tests given. The importance of cleanli- 
ness, removal of adenoids, etc., need not be dwelt upon. 
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VII. NOTES ON SOME PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL, 
INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The Bulletins of the United States Bureau of Education 
afford very interesting and valuable material. They may be ob- 
tained on application to the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Other publications, bulletins, etc., mentioned in this chapter, 
may be consulted in the office of this Division. 


A. KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 


“The Montessori Method and the Kindergarten” is a care- 
ful study of Dr. Montessori’s work. Bulletin 28, 1914—U. §S. 
Bureau of Education. 


The Gary Schools. A detailed account of the organization 
and work of the Gary schools is given in Bulletin No. 18, 1914 
—U. S. Bureau of Education. 


A Bibliography for Teachers of History in Elementary 
Schools: The Elementary School Journal in the April, 1915, 
number gives the following lists of recent or comparatively 
recent publications, which contain material of interest and 
value to history teachers in the grades below the high school: 
Macs, W. H., Method in History. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 
1914. 

WayLanp, J. W., How to Teach American History. Macmillan, 
Chicago, 1914. 

McMurray, C. A., Handbook of Practice for Teachers, Macmillan, 
Chicago, 1914. 

Indiana University Studies, No. 17, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Exvson and MacMutian. The Story of the Old World. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1911. 

Brenton and Bournsr. Introductory American History. D. C, Heath 
& Co., Chicago, 1912. 

Gorpy, W F. American Beginnings in Europe. Scribner, New York, 
1912. 

Harpinc, S. B. The Story of Europe. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago, 1912. 
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Niwa, W. L. The Dawn of American History in Europe. Mac- 
millan, Chicago, 1913. 

Atkinson, Atice M. An introduction to American History. Ginn 
& Co., Chicago, 1914, 

A Brief History of the United States. Emerson School, Gary, Ind., 
1913. 

Maurice C. Tex. History for the Eighth Grade. Published by the 
author, Taylorville, Ill., 1914. . 

History for the Seventh Grade. Similar pamphlet. 

An Outline of United States History. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, 
8th Edition, 1913. 

Grass, L. W. A Comprehensive Typical Study of United States 
History and Pennsylvania History, published by the author, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, 1914. 

Up-to-date Regents’ Questions in Elementary United States History 
and Civics. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York, 1914. 

The Community and the Citizen. D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, 1914. 

American Civics for the Seventh and Eighth School Years. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge, New York, 1913. 

The Teaching of Civics. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1914. 

A Course in Citizenship. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1914. 

Birp and Staruinc. Historical Plays for Children. Macmillan, 
Chicago, 1912. 

SHOEMAKER, BLANCHE, Colonial Plays for the School-room. Edu- 
cational Publishing Co., Chicago, 1912. 

Tucker and Ryan, Historical Plays of Colonial Days. Longmans, 
Green & Co., Chicago, 1912. 

Bates and Orr, Pageants and Pageantry. Ginn & Co., Chicago, 1912, 


Teachers and parents will find helpful a list in “The Elemen- 
tary School Teacher,” May, 1914, “Some Books on Children’s 
Reading and Story-Telling.” 


KENNEDY, H. T. Suggestive list of children’s books for a small 
library, recommended by the League of Libary Commission. 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
An excellent classified list of children’s books. Contains 
over a dozen special supplementary lists such as, Books for 
youngest readers, Books for mothers and teachers, Chil- 
dren’s stories for telling and reading aloud, Sea Stories, 
Indian stories, Camping and outdoor life, Stories for 
holidays. 


CARNEGIE, Library of Pittsburgh—Catalogue of books, annotated and 
arranged, and provided by the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh for the use of the first eight grades in the Pitts- 
burgh schools. A well selected annotated list of the best 
books for children, 
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Porrer, M. E. Children’s catalogue; a guide to the best reading for 
young people ae on twenty-four selected library lists. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1909. 
Part 1 contains an author, title, and subject catalogue of 
3,000 books. Part II is an author and subject index to St. 
Nicholas, vols. 28-36. 


Bartey, C. S. For the story-teller; story-telling and stories to tell. Bradley. 
The book is planned for teachers and parents. ‘The first 
half is devoted to a discussion of children’s literature and 
the second half to stories for telling. 


BatLey, C. S., and Lewis, C. M. For the vhildren’s hour. Bradley. 
A great variety of stories designed for the use of kinder- 
gartners, teachers, and mothers. 


Boston collection of Kindergarten stories. Ed. Hammett. 
Good standard work. Much used by kindergarten and 
primary teachers. 


Bryant, S. C. How to tell stories to children. Houghton. 
Contents: The purpose of story-telling in school. The 
selection of stories to tell. Adaptation of stories for 
telling. How to tell the story. Some specific schoolroom 
uses. Stories selected and adapted for telling. Sources 
for the story-teller. The second half of the book contains 
stories for the kindergarten and first five grades. 
Stories to tell to children. Houghton. 
A collection of some fifty stories for young children. 
Best stories to tell children. Houghton. 
“The stories in this book, some very old and unchanged, 
some new and some changed from an older form, grew into 
their present shape by the process of being told to children, 
many, many times.” 


Corsy, J. R. Literature and life in school. Houghton. 

Contents: A plea for literature in school. Literature and 
the first four years of school life. Literature and the 
second four years of school life. Methods of handling 
literature in school. Literature and life after the elemen- 
tary school. Graded lists of books, poems and prose, 
suitable for reading in elementary school, make up the rest 
of the book. 


Cotx, Mrs. J. D. Stories to tell. Flanagan. 
Stories for the young children. 


Cox, J. H. Literature in the common schools. Little, Brown & Co. 
A guide for teachers that presents in a clear, simple way 
the main problems connected with children’s reading. Con- 
tains also helpful lists. 


Fieyp, W. T. Fingerposts| to children’s reading. McClurg. 
“Essays on various phases of children’s reading; addressed 
to parents and teachers, librarians, Sunday-school workers 
—all who are concerned with the education of the child.” 


Hoxir, J. L. Kindergarten story book. Bradley. 
A collection of short, simple stories designed for the 
teachers, mothers, or children themselves. 
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Keyes, A. M. Stories and story telling. Appleton. 
One-fourth of the book is given to a discussion of children’s 
literature; the rest contains about seventy-five short stories 
that the author has repeatedly used with young children. 


Linpsay, Maup. Mother stories. Bradley. 
Good collection of ethical stories to tell to young children. 


LYMAN, Enna. Story-telling: what to tell and how to tell it. McClurg. 


MacCuinvrock, P. L. Literature in the elementary school. University of 
Chicago Press. 


Macy, Joun. A child’s guide to reading. Baker & Taylor. 

Mosss, M. J. Children’s books and reading. Mitchell Kennerley. 
Contains much interesting and valuable material on the 
development of children’s literature. One-third of the book 
is given over to lists of books for children. 


O’Grapy, Anice, and THroop, Frances. The teachers’ story-teller’s book. 
Rand, McNally. 
“These stories, beginning with short narratives to follow 
the nursery rhyme and moving through more developed 
tales, both in structure and content, are intended to supply 
literature for children from four to eleven years of age; 
in other words, from the kindergarten to the fifth grade.” 


Oxcort, F. J. Children’s reading. Houghton. 

The aim of this book is to meet in a simple and practical 
way the following questions often asked by parents: Of 
what value are books in the education of my children? 
What is the effect of bad reading? How may I interest my 
children in home reading? What kind of books do children 
like? What books shall I give the growing boy and girl? 
Where and how may I procure books? 


Oxcortr, F. J. Story-telling poems selected and arranged for story-telling 
and reading aloud and for children’s own reading Houghton. 


Poutsson, Emintz. In the child’s world. Heath. 
Stories for young children. 


Ricwarps, Mrs. L. E. H. Pig brother and other fables and stories. Little, 
Brown & Co. 
Thirty-five short stories adapted to telling young children. 


Wiccrn, Mrs. K. D. S., and Smrtu, N. A. Story hour; a book for the 
home and kindergarten. 


Wycue, R T. Some great stories and how to tell them. Newson. 


B. SEconpaRy; AND ADVANCED INSTRUCTION 


Bulletin No. 47, 1914, U. S. Bureau of Education, “City 
Training Schools for Teachers,’ contains a comprehensive ac- 
count of the organization, management and work of the city 
normal or training schools in the United States. 
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A careful study of the education and training of teachers for 
the schools in England, Scotland, Germany and’some other coun- 
tries, has been made by Dr. Judd of the University of Chicago, 
and published in Bulletin No. 35, 1914, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


“Bibliography of the Relation of Secondary Schools to 
Higher Education,” Bulletin No. 32, 1914, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation includes discussions of the subject but not “purely formal 
documents and reports, such as statements of entrance require- 
ments or recommended courses of study, except when these are 
arranged in comparative form, or accompanied by a valuable 
discussion.” 


“Curricula in Mathematics,” Bulletin No. 45, 1914, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, contains a statement of courses in the sub- 
ject in the United States and in the leading countries of Europe, 
and certain important points of difference between the work in 
mathematics abroad and in the United States. 


The University of Wisconsin has published “a course in 
moral instruction for the high schools.” (Bulletin No. 565, High 
School Series No. 7.) The purpose of the course is “to lead the 
pupil to serious and systematic reflection about success and failure. 
What are the intellectual faculties which he must train, at first 
in school, and later in life? What is the relation between the 
effective management of the body and success in life? What 
traits of character must one possess in order to become success- 
ful? What are the elements of life that are genuinely worth 
while and how may one attain them?” 


A Manual of Debate which is intended primarily for the use 
of high school societies has been published by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin. In this manual have been 
brought together the following-named bulletins published by the 
Department of Debating and Public Discussion: 

Debating Societies—Organization and Procedure 

Principles of Effective Debate 

How to Judge a Debate 


Suggested Constitution for Triangular Debating | Leagues 
School Literary Societies 


The manual includes a number of questions for debate. 
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C. VocATIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Bulletin No. 1, 1915, U. S. Bureau of Education, deals with 
the teaching of cooking for home-making purposes in the day and 
evening classes of the vocational school, 


A brief analytical account of some trade schools in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany, France and Belgium, and a statement 
concerning certain apprenticeship systems are given in Bulletin 
No. 23, 1914, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


A list of helpful publications concerning vocational instruc- 
tion is given in Bulletin No. 569, June 15, 1914, University of the 
State of New York, Division of Vocational Schools. 


D. VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocational guidance is the subject of Bulletin No. 14, 1914, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. It contains the following papers: 


Vocational guidance and child labor—OweEn Lovejoy. 

The larger educational bearings of vocational guidance—Grorcgk H. MEAD. 

Studies in occupations—Lxronarp P. Ayres. 

Lessons Europe has for us—MryrErR BLooMFIELD. 

Psychological tests in vocational guidance—LkronarpD P. AyrEs. 

Necessity of professional training for vocation counseling—FREDERICK 
G. BonseEr. 

The present trend of vocational guidance in the United States—HELEN 
T. Wooley. 

Guidance by means of a system of differentiated courses—ALFRED P. 
FLETCHER. 

Guidance by systematic courses of instruction in vocational opportunities 
and personal characteristics—F. M. GILEs. 

Guidance by the development of placement and follow-up work— 
SoPHONISBIS BRECKENRIDGE. 

Developing placement and follow-up work—CuHariEs MARTIN. 


The Continuation Schools of Cincannati as a means of vocational guid- 
ance—Epwarp D. RosBeEr's. 

How shall we study the industries for the purposes of vocational educa- 
tion—Cuaryes R. RicHarps. 

How shall we study the industries for the purposes of vocational guidance 
—Frank M. Leavirr. 
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FE. MIscELLANEOUS 
(Bulletins of U. S. Bureau of Education) 


The status of drawing and art in the schools of the United 
States is shown in Bulletin No. 13, 1914. 


Bulletin No. 33, 1914, undertakes to give an account of the 
present status of music teaching in the public schools of He 
United States. SER 4c 


In Bulletin No. 4, 1915, “The Health of School Children,” 
are published contributions from American medical journals, July, 
1913, to July, 1914, compiled by Dr. W. H. Heck, Professor of 
Education, University of Virginia, 


Bulletins Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, 1914, bring together “facts re- 
garding education for the home in American schools of various 
grades from the elementary school to the university, and also 
statements regarding certain supplementary agencies and organi- 
zations whose work is in this field.” 


The value of school savings banks is widely recognized, and 
the collecting and accounting of penny savings of school children 
is an important feature in many schools. Bulletin No. 46, 1914, 
gives information relative to the origin and growth of these 
school banks and the methods of conducting them, and includes 
the New York City rules and regulations for organizing and 
conducting savings banks in the public schools, published in Docu- 
ment No. 6, 1914, Board of Education. 


Bulletin No. 48, 1914, describes the educational Museum of 
the St. Louis Public Schools. It is a travelling museum that goes 
to the schools with illustrative material at the time it is needed. 
Among the group of exhibits are food products, tree products, 
industrial products, material for clothing, mounted animals, 
articles and models illustrating the life and occupations of dif- 
ferent peoples of the world, minerals, maps, photographs, charts 
and colored pictures illustrating history, and charts illustrating 
geography, astronomy and physiology. Lantern slides and stereo- 
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scopic views are included. The schools are divided into five sec- 
tions, each of which has a delivery day once a week. The princi- 
pals send to the curator of the museum an order indicating 
numbers of the collections that will be required. The material 
is sent to the schools in a large automobile truck in the service of 
the museum. When the material is delivered, the collection used 
during the previous week is returned. 

Bulletin No. 16, 1914, “The Tangible Rewards of Teaching,” 
is a detailed statement of salaries paid to the several classes of 
teachers and school officers in schools of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DIVISION OF REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


Publications 


Teachers’ Year Book of Educational Investigations—By IsIDor 
SpriNGER, Ph. D.—Bulletin No. 1—1914. 


Material for Arithmetical Problems—Bulletin No. 2—1914. 


The School Lunch Service—By Epwarp F. Brown, Executive Secre- 
tary, New York School Lunch Committee—Bulletin No. 3—1914. 


Examining, Selecting and Training Teachers—Document No. 5, 
Board of Education—1914. (Out of print.) 


Semi-Annual Report of the Division of Reference and Research— 
July, 1914. 


Teachers’ Year Book of Educational Investigations—By IsiIpor 
SPRINGER, Ph. D.—Publication No. 6—1915. 


Assignment of Assistants to Principals and Clerks in Elementary 
Schools—Publication No. 7—1915. 


Assignment of First Assistants in High Schools—Publication No. 8— 
1915. 


Organization of Classes in Elementary Schools—Publication No. 9— 
1915. 


Report on the Organization of the Board of Education and Its 
Committees—Publication No. 10—1915. 


The School and the Immigrant—Publication No. 11—1915. 


